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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, weekly average 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month under 
all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


Employment in September 


During the last week in September, 
1.6 million workers filed claims for 
unemployment benefits. The compa- 
rable number in the last full week 
before the Japanese surrender—the 
week ended August 11—was 319,000. 
The rapidity of the rise in claims dur- 
ing the period can be seen from the 
chart on page 2, which is based on 
telegraphic information from State 
unemployment compensation agen- 
cies. The increase from the preced- 
ing week in the total number filed— 
initial, waiting-period, and compen- 
sable—was 150,000, of which two- 
thirds was accounted for by New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 

Only 239,000 of the 1.6 million 
claims in the week ended September 
29 were initial claims. After jump- 
ing from 55,000 in the week before the 
surrender to a peak of 600,000 2 weeks 
later, initial claims declined continu- 
ously thereafter, dropping by 13,000 
in the last full September week. In- 
creases in initial claims, however, 
were reported by 20 States in the last 
week of the month as against 9 States 
in that preceding. Continued claims, 
which totaled 1.4 million, went up 
163,000 in the last week of September. 

Reports from ,134 labor-market 
areas show that lay-offs in munitions 
industries, which totaled 1.8 million 
in the first full week after the sur- 
render, dropped to 300,000 in the week 
ended September 1, to 270,000 in the 
following week, and to 210,000 in the 
next week. By the middle of Sep- 
tember it was evident that the impact 
of the cut-backs and cancellations 
was much greater in areas in which 
aircraft was the dominant war indus- 
try than in shipbuilding centers, in 
which production schedules had been 
cut rather sharply in the months 
before the surrender. The employ- 
ment situation was least serious in 
centers for iron and steel and other 
basic metals, where plant reconver- 
sion was a comparatively minor 
problem. 
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August in Review 

Initial claims for unemployment 
benefits in August, heavily weighted 
with claims filed in the last 2 weeks, 
rose to 1.2 million, three and a half 
times the July number and only 220,- 
000 less than in the peak month for 
the country as a whole—April 1940. 
Continued claims totaled 1.5 million, 
450,000 more than in July. The ef- 
fect of the Japanese surrender was 
only slightly reflected in the amount 
expended for benefits during the 
month, though the total rose from 
$14 million to $18 million. This in- 
crease, as a matter of fact, was rela- 
tively less than in the 2 preceding 
months. 

Another indication of the change 
in the employment situation through- 
out the country is the marked in- 


crease in payments to claimants fil- 
ing interstate claims. In August 
more than 36,000 weeks—nearly dou- 
ble the number in June—were com- 
pensated for interstate claims. 


AuGuUsT AWARDS of monthly old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits de- 
clined slightly from the number in the 
preceding month. All types of awards 
shared in the decline except parent’s 
benefits, which remained the same, 
and those to primary beneficiaries, 
which increased slightly. Primary 
benefits, however, made up 41 per- 
cent of the 35,000 monthly benefits 
awarded—the highest proportion 
since January 1942. At the end of 
August, benefits amounting to $24.7 
million a month were in force for 1.3 
million beneficiaries. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments totaled 
$82 million in August, some $4 million 
more than in August a year ago. Ex- 
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penditures under each program were 
above July levels, with aid to the blind 
showing the greatest relative rise. 
Only aid to dependent children 
showed any increase in number of 
recipients, and that was very slight. 
Under all programs the average pay- 
ment was somewhat higher than in 
July. 


Federal Security Administrator 


Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency since its 
organization in 1939 and Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission 
since 1942, was appointed High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines by Presi- 
dent Truman and took the oath of 
office on September 14. Mr. McNutt 
had previously served as High Com- 
missioner for 2 years before his ap- 
pointment to head the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and he will be concerned 
mainly with rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the Philippine economy. 
Watson B. Miller was confirmed by 
the Senate on October 11 to succeed 
Mr. McNutt as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; Mr. Miller had served as 
Assistant Administrator since early in 
1941. 


Transfer of U. S. Employment 
Service 


The War Manpower Commission 
was terminated by the President on 
September 19 (Executive Order No. 
9617), and all its functions were 
transferred to the Department of 
Labor, except the Procurement and 


Assignment Service, which was made 
part of the Federal Security Agency. 
The Executive order also transferred 


‘the National War Labor Board and 


the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration to the Department of 
Labor and specified that they and the 
U. S. Employment Service are to be 
edministered as organizational enti- 
ties within the Department. 

To maintain the essential coordina- 
tion of the functions of the public 
employment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation, the President 
directed the Department of Labor to 
make available to unemployment 
compensation administrative agencies 
suck services, information, and facili- 
ties of the U. S. Employment Service 
as the Secretary of Labor shall find 
not inconsistent with the Executive 
order. When Federal funds under the 
jurisdiction of the Social Security 
Board are involved, the services, infor- 
mation, and facilities are to be fur- 
nished only when, and to the extent 
that, the Social Security Board shall 
approve. 


National Back-to-School Drive 


As members of the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment and Education, the Bureaus of 
Public Assistance and Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board 
are cooperating in the National Back- 
to-School Drive for 1945-46, sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau and the U.S. 
Office of Education as part of the 
Committee’s larger program. The 
drive is being backed also by the Office 


of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, and many na- 
tional and community organizations. 
Federal agencies whose programs par- 
ticularly concern young people make 
up the Interagency Committee, which 
was organized last spring to evolve 
common principles and draw up plans 
of action in relation to the employ- 
ment and education of boys and girls 
aged 14 to 20. The purpose of the 
Committee was to help the agencies 
develop a coordinated Federal policy 
and formulate principles which might 
be transmitted to the operating 
agencies in the States and localities. 

In the spring of 1945 nearly 3 mil- 
lion boys and girls of high-school age 
were employed; half of them had 
dropped out of school entirely and the 
rest had part-time jobs. Wartime 
opportunities for work were so at- 
tractive, in fact, that the number of 
boys and girls enrolled in high schools 
throughout the country in the 1944-45 
school year was more than a million 
below that in 1940-41. The objec- 
tive of the Committee is to induce 
these youngsters to return to school 
and to persuade others to stay in 
school, not only for their own future 
welfare but also that they may not 
compete, before their time, with adult 
workers for jobs in the postwar labor 
market. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance, 
in a letter to State agencies admin- 
istering public assistance, called at- 
tention to their responsibility in this 
campaign. One of the objectives of 
aid to dependent children is to pro- 
vide funds so that children needing 
financial assistance may have educa- 
tional opportunities that will enable 
them to make the maximum use of 
their capacities; agencies administer- 
ing public assistance hold the key to 
educational opportunities for boys and 
girls whose return to school means 
that their families will need financial 
help. 

The Bureau suggested that the 
State agencies, through policy devel- 
opment and field supervision, give 
direction to local agencies in (1) giv- 
ing assistance quickly to families who 
will be in need because of a reduced 
family income when children leave 
jobs for school; and (2) helping the 
children by giving full consideration 
to school expenses, which would mean 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Permanent Committee of the Inter-American 
Conference of Social Security 


NINETEEN COUNTRIES Were represented 
at the second meeting of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of Social Security, 
held in Mexico City July 23-28. This 
was the first meeting of the Committee 
since it was established in July 1942 
at the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Santiago, Chile, to provide a 
continuing organization between the 
regular sessions of the general Con- 
ference, to carry out the Conference 
decisions, and to promote cooperation 
among the social security institu- 
tions of the various countries. 

The delegate from the United States 
was Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and Chair- 
man of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee. Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security 
Board, attended as technical adviser 
to the United States delegate. Rob- 
ert Watt, member of the American 
Federation of Labor, attended as the 
labor representative on the tripartite 
delegation of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The other countries represented 
were: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Representa- 
tives of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Pan American Union, 
and the Pan American Sanitary Com- 
mission also attended as members of 
the Committee. 


Opening Session 


Some 5,000 persons crowded the 
Hall of Honor of the Palace of Fine 
Arts for the first plenary session, 
which was formally opened by Mr. 
Altmeyer as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The President of Mexico, 
Manuel Avila Camacho, was guest of 
honor and delivered the principal ad- 
dress. Other guests included officials 
of the Mexican Government and rep- 
resentatives of employer, labor, and 
scientific organizations. In his open- 
ing speech Mr. Altmeyer referred 
briefly to the developments in the field 


of social security’ in the Western 
Hemisphere during the past few 
years and spoke of the responsibility 
with which the Committee was 
charged by the Inter-American Con- 
ference and the recent Conference on 
the Problems of War and Peace, not 
only to encourage the creation of new 
systems of social security and im- 
provement of those already estab- 
lished but also to watch that, in build- 
ing or rebuilding the systems, the 
principles of a sane economy, a per- 
manent financial stability, and a just 
and modern social viewpoint shall be 
maintained. ‘We also have,” he con- 
cluded, “a grave responsibility to our 
own countries, which we can fulfill 
only if we here reaffirm our faith in 
the inter-American organization of 
social security and if we give it the 
tools it must have to accomplish its 
objectives.” 

The task of the United Nations, 
President Avila Camacho declared in 
his address, did not end with the over- 
throw of the Axis armies. Universal 
and lasting peace can be achieved only 
in a society based on a stable founda- 
tion, in which man does not live to 
conquer his fellowman or to exploit 
him but, rather, to encourage, help, 
and work with him in mutual helpful- 
ness and hope. To guarantee freedom 
from anxiety, ignorance, the scourge 
of illness, and the uncertainties of the 
future, collective political security 
must be based on comprehensive so- 
cial security. That security must be a 
right in which all share, without dis- 
tinctions of race, sex, age, country, or 
religion; it must benefit alike wage 
earners, women and children, mothers 
and widows—in a word, all elements 
of society. 

The President concluded by saying 
that the hopes of Mexico would not 
be limited to the action which could 
be taken in the field of social security 
in his country. It was his hope that 
the Committee’s deliberations would 
help advance and perfect the existing 
systems in the hemisphere and that 
its activities would make possible the 


1See Altmeyer, Arthur J., “The Progress 
of Social Security in the Americas in 
1944,” International Labour Review, Vol. 
51, No. 6, June 1945, pp. 699-721. 


establishment in the Americas of “the 
groundwork of a new life, founded on 
a continental solidarity free from the 
anguish of exploitation, from the 
baseness of selfishness, and from the 
ignominy of injustice.” 

In the name of the delegates, 
G. Monrroy Block, Bolivian Minister 
of Labor, Health, and Social Insur- 
ance, responded to the Presidential 
address and predicted the success of 
the deliberations about to be inaugu- 
rated. Jef Rens, Assistant Director 
of the International Labor Office, 
spoke in behalf of that organization, 
and Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director 
of the Pan American Union, spoke for 
the Union. 


Regular Sessions 


The work of the Committee, which 
centered mainly on planning for the 
next meeting of the Inter-American 
Conference, election of officers, and 
adoption of a budget for 1946 opera- 
tions, went forward in the eight ses- 
sions following the inaugural gath- 
ering. 


Committee regulations.—Regula- 
tions governing the work of the Per- 
manent Committee were unanimously 
adopted. They included the decision 
that the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man should be elected from the mem- 
bers of the Committee by a majority 
vote; that the Committee should de- 
cide the order of business for the 
meetings of the general Conference, 
as well as the place and date: that 
it should name whatever technical 
commissions were considered neces- 
sary and fix the number of members, 
the composition, and the field of 
action of each commission; that the 
annual budget should be approved 
by a majority vote of the Commit- 
tee members; and that the Execu- 
tive Committee, created by statute 
of the Conference, should consist 
of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and four other members of the Per- 
manent Committee, and a representa- 
tive of the country in which the next 
meeting of the Conference is to be 
held, if that country is not already 
included among the members named. 
During the course of the debate on the 
last point it was made clear that, 
though these representatives would be 
appointed by the government of each 
country, consideration should be given 
in the appointment to officials of ex- 
isting social security institutions. 
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Officers —Arthur J. Altmeyer was 
unanimously reelected Chairman of 
the Committee. Ignacio Garcia Tél- 
lez, Director General of the Mexican 
Institute of Social Security, was 
elected Vice-Chairman. Alejandro 
Flores Zorrilla, of the ILO, continued 
as Secretary-General. 

Delegates from Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, and Peru were named to serve, 
along with the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Technical commissions.—An impor- 
tant aspect of the Committee’s delib- 
erations was the decision to create two 
technical commissions—one on social 
security statistics and one on medical 
problems. It was left to the Execu- 
tive Committee to name the eight 
members of each commission. 

Concerning the commission on sta- 
tistics, the recommendation placed 
before the Committee outlined the 
problems facing the user of social 
insurance statistics, especially the 
discrepancies among data from dif- 
ferent official sources, even different 
organizations in the same country. It 
was emphasized that any country 
which wishes to establish or make 
changes in its social insurance sys- 
tem must base its actuarial and 
financial estimates on comprehensive 
statistical data, which are not uni- 
formly available. The _ statistical 
commission, the recommendation de- 
clared, should have as its objectives 
the determination of the minimum 
data necessary for each social insur- 
ance institution; comparability of 
statistics in this hemisphere and their 
possible standardization; and elabo- 
ration and development of a common 
plan for such statistics in the 
Americas. 

The proposal to establish a commis- 
sion on medical problems pointed out 
that the commission had a practically 
unlimited field for its labors. As a 
first step, it should study the ques- 
tion of a nationally organized medical 
service—the agency to direct and con- 
trol the program; the unification or 
coordination of medical resources un- 
der this agency; the basic organiza- 
tion of the services; determination of 
the regions in which the services 
should be established and of the spe- 
cial characteristics of each region; 
the type of regional service as well as 
the material, equipment, and person- 


nel necessary; and the consideration 
of these problems at the local level. 


Budget for 1946.—-It was voted that 
the participation of each country in 
financing the work of the Committee 
would be based on a system of budg- 
etary units, such as is in effect for 
membership in the ILO, and that each 
country would pay on the basis of the 
units assigned for ILO participation. 

A budget of $30,000 was adopted for 
1946. More than half of this sum will 
be used to pay the costs of the meet- 
ings of the two new technical com- 
missions. Almost one-fourth of ‘the 
budget wili be devoted to publications. 
It was voted to drop the provisional 
designation of the Committee’s Provi- 
sional Bulletin, of which seven issues 
have already been published, and con- 
tinue it as a regular, official publica- 
tion. 

In the course of the budget discus- 
sion, it was made clear that the Com- 
mittee and the Conference have been 
able to function on so small a budget 
only because of the help received from 
the ILO through the Committee’s Sec- 
retary-General, as well as the assist- 
ance given by the countries in which 
the meetings of the Committee and 
the Conference have been held. 


Next Inter-American Conference.— 
The invitation from the Brazilian 
Government, extended by Fioravanti 
A. di Piero, to hold the next meeting 
of the Inter-American Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro was accepted by the 
Executive Committee. The meeting 
will be held toward the end of 1946, at 
which time the Permanent Committee 
will also have its next meeting. Sev- 
eral topics were proposed for the 
agenda of the Conference, including 
social security statistics, insurance of 
occupational risks, and unemploy- 
ment insurance and related matters. 

In accordance with the practice 
established for the Santiago meeting, 
when Chile, Peru, and the United 
States prepared reports for presenta- 
tion at the Conference, the Executive 
Committee requested the Canadian 
delegation to develop a report on un- 
employment and related problems and 
the most efficacious means of achiev- 
ing and maintaining full employment; 
the Mexican delegation was asked 
similarly to prepare a report on insur- 
ing occupational risks through social 
rather than commercial insurance. 

The Permanent Committee also ap- 


proved the proposal of the Central 
American delegations that a meeting 
be held in Central America, under the 
auspices and technical direction of the 
Committee. The purpose of the meet- 
ing would be to discuss common prob- 
lems, stimulate the creation of social 
security systems, and so far as pos- 
sible unify the plans and structures of 
the programs already established or 
proposed. 


Other Committee action.—During 
these sessions, reports on social secu- 
rity developments in their own coun- 
tries were made by various members 
of the Committee, including Edgardo 
Rebagliati, Technical Adviser of the 
Social Security Fund of Peru; Oscar 
Pacheco, Adviser to the Embassy of 
the Dominican Republic in Mexico; 
Napoleén Viera Altamirano, Ambas- 
sador from El Salvador; César Mesa, 
Technical Adviser to the Guatemalan 
delegation; Guillermo Padilla Castro, 
Assistant Director of the Social Secu- 
rity Fund of Costa Rica; Benjamin 
Carrién, Chairman of the Institute of 
Social Insurance of Ecuador; C. C. 
Ebberts, Second Secretary of the 
Canadian Embassy in Mexico; and 
Alfredo Almada, Chairman of the 
Pensions Institute of Uruguay. Rep- 
resenting the International Labor Or- 
ganization, Philon Philon spoke as the 
government representative, Fernando 
Yilanes Ramos for the employer 
group, and Robert Watt for the labor 
group. 

Several delegates spoke movingly of 
the outstanding contribution made by 
the late Osvald Stein, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the ILO and the Committee’s 
first Secretary-General. It was voted 
to commemorate his services in a bib- 
liography of social security, to bear 
his name. Other expressions of grati- 
tude were voted to the ILO, for its 
continuing interest in and assistance 
to both the Conference and the Com- 
mittee, and to the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and especially to its former Director, 
Nelson D. Rockefeller, for the finan- 
cial assistance given the Committee. 
At the final session a unanimous vote 
of thanks was extended to the Mexi- 
can authorities, and especially the 
Mexican Institute of Social Security, 
for their part in making the meeting 
a success, and also to the press, both 
Mexican and international, for its in- 
telligent and comprehensive coverage 
of the meetings. 
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Paternal Orphans 


By Thomas J. Woofter, Jr.* 


UNDER CONDITIONS prevailing from 1922 
to 1940, more than 350,000 children 
lost their fathers each year by death. 
By the time they reached their eight- 
eenth birthday, nearly 15 percent of 
the children who lived to that age had 
become paternal orphans.’ This vol- 
ume of orphanhood indexes complex 
needs for assistance and special serv- 
ices which arise from family disor- 
ganization.? From the viewpoint of 
the social security programs, the num- 
ber of paternal orphans measures the 
need for survivor benefits and the 
largest category of children who may 
need aid to dependent children. 


Paternal Orphans in 1940 


The determination of the number of 
paternal orphans of all ages under 18 
is a somewhat complex problem be- 
cause the census makes no direct 
count of such persons and does not 
record the number of dependents of 
deceased males. It is possible, how- 
ever, to estimate the number of chil- 
dren who survive their fathers up to 
each birthday by the use of life tables 
and the application of the derived 
death rates to the actual number of 
births for each of the previous 18 
years.* 
mates for 1940. Column 1 shows the 
age of the child; column 2, the pro- 
portion of fathers dying during each 
year following the child’s birth; col- 
umn 3, the proportion dying between 
the birth of the child and the given 
anniversary of the child’s birth; col- 
umn 4, the proportion of surviving 
fatherless children at each age up to 


*Director of Research, Federal Security 
Agency. 

1As used in this article, a paternal 
orphan is one who survives his father, 
regardless of his subsequent legal cus- 
tody. 

2 Cf. Lotka, A. J., “Orphanhood in Rela- 
tion to Demographic Factors,” Metron, 
Vol. 9, p. 3; and Spiegelman, M. J., “The 
Broken Family, Widowhood and Orphan- 
hood,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November 
1936. 

?In some respects such calculations are 
subject to less error than an actual enu- 
meration for the reason that, when a 
family head is questioned as to the num- 
ber of his children, biological and legal 
parentage may be confused and his answer 
may include both his own children and 
those acquired by marriage or adoption. 


Table 1 presents these esti- - 





the eighteenth birthday; column 5, 
the year of birth of children of the 
given age in 1940; column 6, the actual 
number of births corrected for under- 
registration; and column 7 (the prod- 
uct of columns 4 and 6), the esti- 
mated number of paternal orphans 
surviving to each age in 1940. This 
count yields an estimate of more than 
3.3 million at that time, or over 8 per- 
cent of the total number of children 
under age 18 who were enumerated 
by the 1940 census. 

It is also possible to estimate from 
the 1940 census data the approxi- 
mate distribution of the 3.3 million 
orphans by relationship to the head 
of the family. This distribution is 


as follows: 
Head of family Number of orphans 
Female: 
TINY didticucnupaceeummedun 1, 950, 000 
GI icles hk vida Simpecticealen ciaaiet 150, 000 
Male: 
a ae ee ee 900, 000 
Grandfather or other relative 150,000 
Not in private families (institu- 
tions, servants, and lodgers). 150,000 


Duration of Orphanhood 


It is apparent from the rapidity 
with which orphans increase in num- 
ber in the ages from 13 to 18 that this 
is a most critical age with respect to 
the risk of losing a father. In fact, 
slightly more than one-third of the 
paternal orphans in 1940 were in their 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth years. For this reason, the av- 
erage age when orphanhood occurs 
does not fall in the middle of child- 
hood (age 9) but is actually at age 
10.1. This being the case, the aver- 
age orphan who survives would have 
8 years between the loss of the father 
and attainment of the eighteenth 
birthday. The reduction by probable 
deaths of children between 10 and 
18 decreases the expected duration of 
orphanhood to about 7.8 years. 

Since the average age of fathers, 
1922-39, was 32 years when children 
were born, the average age of fathers 
at death was 42 years. This is mani- 
festly too early in life either to have 
attained maximum earning capacity 
or to have accumulated an adequate 
estate for the support of survivors. 


Future Trends 


The projection of the number of 
orphans up to 1945 and for 5 or 10 


Table 1.—Paternal orphans in 1940 



































Number of fathers dy- Number of 
ing * (per 100,000 at | Number of paternal or- 
child’s age 0) children sur- es phans sur- 

Child’s age at next birthday ! viving fathers) Year of ing speci- viving in 1940 

: (per 100,000 birth at age indi 
During By end of fathers at fied calen- cated in col. 1 

year in: | yearn | child’s age 0) dar year? | (ool. 4 X col 

dicated in | dicated in | ° ag or 

col. 1 col. 1 
| 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
| 634 634 592 1939 | 2, 427,000 14, 

658 1, 292 1, 200 1938 2, 448, 000 29, 376 
682 1,974 1, 829 1937 2, 358, 000 43, 127 
706 2, 2, 478 1936 | 2,330,000 57, 737 
735 3, 415 3, 140 1935 2, 359, 000 74, 073 
765 4, 180 3, 841 1934 2, 373, 000 91, 148 
797 4, 977 4, 563 1933 2, 278, 000 103, 945 
nes a 830 5, 807 5, 313 1932 | 2,400,000 127, 512 
| ee 867 6, 674 6, 097 1931 2, 460. 000 149, 986 
WE bidendistwnksedmacienedan | 905 7, 579 6, 912 1930 2, 565, 000 177, 293 
) . n | 944 | 8, 523 7, 775 1929 | 2,525,000 196, 319 
| Sa Ee } 985 9, 508 8, 652 1928 2, 612, 000 , 990 
ith Pe gaia Sumac puend | 1, 030 10, 538 9, 555 1927 | 2,733,000 261, 236 
ESE aay a ote 1,077 | 11, 615 10, 524 1926 2, 767, 000 291, 199 
Wii kurigthigns eke ceceunadukees 1, 125 | 12, 740 11, 530 1925 | 2,829,000 326, 184 
eee ere Reed eee 1,174 | 13, 914 12, 564 1924 2, 893, 000 363, 477 
Dilnstin shuaene bakin aanananteer 1, 233 15, 147 13, 647 1923 2, 823, 000 385, 255 
Cal ER eR te TR 1, 280 16, 427 14, 768 1922 | 2,792,000 412, 323 








1 Average age at birthday following January 1940. 
2 Mortality rates 1929-31; white male rate weighted 

by 7, Negro male rate by 1 (basis, 1 father for each 
irth). 


3 Vital statistics, U. S. Census, corrected for under- 
registration. 


Average of col. 2 = Percent of fathers dying each year (.91). : 
Average of col. 2 weighted by col. 1 = Theoretical average age of children when fathers die (10.1). 
Average of col. 4 = Theoretical percent of children born who become orphans (6.8). 

Average of col. 4 weighted by col. 1 = Theoretical age of orphans when enumerated. 

Average of col. 7 weighted by col. 1 = Actual age of orphans when enumerated in 1940. 


Total of col. 7 = Total paternal orphans, 3,330,548. 


The application of theoretical measures assumes an equal number of births each year. Actual measures are 
derived by application of probabilities to actual number of births. 
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Table 2.—Paternal orphans in 1945, 1950, and 19551 


























1945 2 1950 3 1955 8 

Child’s age at next birthday | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
births, paternal births, paternal births, paternal 
1927-44 orphans 1932-49 orphans 1937-54 orphans 

RAL ae ER! fee aya fy) By eae ee eye RGGI: | cb sh wees d 2, 658, 111 

15, 039 2, 510, 000 10, 868 2, 430, 000 10, 522 

32, 875 2, 530, 000 22, 315 2, 440, 000 21, 521 

51, 328 2, 550, 000 34, 629 2, 450, 000 33, 271 

59, 067 2, 650, 000 48, 878 2, 470, 000 45, 744 

70, 669 | 2,750, 000 65, 230 | 2,490, 000 59, 628 

82, 081 2, 990, 000 87, 248 2, 510. 000 73, 242 

98, 165 3, 140, 000 109, 837 2, 530, 000 8, 499 

110,410 | 3,030, 000 124,442 | 2,550, 000 104, 728 

125, 477 2, 722, 000 129, 929 2, 650, 000 125, 875 

143, 594 2, 554, 000 138, 708 | 2,750, 000 149, 353 

163, 262 | 2,427,000 149, 528 2, 990, 000 184, 214 

174, 902 2, 448, 000 169, 255 | 3, 140, 000 217, 100 

204, 240 2, 358, 000 185, 674 3, 030, 000 234, 734 

233, 404 2, 330, 000 200, 520 2, 722, 000 234, 145 

264, 964 2, 359, 000 224, 623 2, 554, 000 243, 192 

285, 350 2, 373, 000 248, 880 2, 427, 000 254, 544 

302, 059 2, 278, 000 261, 651 2, 448, 000 281, 177 

365, 565 2, 400, 000 300, 888 2, 358, 000 296, 622 














1 Estimated on the assumption that all fathers had 
remained in civilian life. 

1 Mortality rates 1930-39. 

31939-41 mortality rates were used. It was 
assumed that the prewar trend in births would be 


years thereafter may be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy because the 
children who will be aged 10 to 18 in 
1955 have already been born and as- 
sumptions need be made with respect 
only to birth rates and death rates 
from 1945 to 1955, which affect the 
children who will be in the younger 
ages in 1955 and will contribute a 
smaller proportion of the orphans. 
These projections have been made 
with allowance for improvement in 
mortality rates and for the reduction 
in average age of fathers because of 
the younger wartime marriages and 
with the assumption that the post- 
war birth rates will return to the 
slightly declining trend predicted by 
Thompson.and Whelpton uhder their 
medium fertility estimates. Table 2 
shows these projections up to 1955, 
without allowance for orphans from 
military casualties. Children or- 
phaned by military deaths are not all 
net additions to the orphan population 
since some of these children would 
have lost their fathers from natural 
causes in civilian life. 

The number of orphans was prob- 
ably at a peak in 1940, although the 
proportion of orphans in the total 


resumed in 1948-54 and that improvement in adult 
male mortality would be offset by increased age of 
postwar fathers and increased proportion of children 
surviving. 


child population was lower than in 
previous years. Both the number and 
proportion of orphans decline after 
1940 because mortality is improving 
and the upper teen ages in 1940 in- 
cluded the unusually large numbers 
of children born from .1922 through 
1926. From 1940 to 1944 this large 
group passed their eighteenth birth- 
day, and the equally large number of 
war babies born from 1940 through 
1944 had fathers who were still young 
and, except for the war risk excluded 
from this estimate, had had a shorter 
exposure to death at improved death 
rates. Hence the number of orphans 
drops to 2.8 million in 1945 and 2.5 
million in 1950. By 1955, however, 
there will be a slight rise to 2.7 million 
because of the fact that the large 
numbers of war babies of the early 
1940’s will then have reached their 
late teens, when their fathers have 
been exposed to death for a number 
of years. This factor will persist up 
to about 1960, when the number of 
fatherless children may again approx- 
imate 3 million. 

When the effects of the unusually 
large number of war births have been 
eliminated from the population—by 


1965—the number of orphans will 
slowly decline from a level of about 2.5 
million. 

The pronounced decline in number 
of orphans from 1940 to 1945 (a de- 
crease of 16 percent) suggests that 
this has been one of the primary fac- 
tors in the decrease in the number of 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children. Since the force of this fac- 
tor is weakening and since an actual 
increase in number of paternal or- 
phans will probably occur from 1950 
to 1965, it can be expected that more 
fatherless children will appear in this 
category if other factors remain the 
same. One offsetting condition will 
be the inevitable increase in the num- 
ber of fatherless children who are 
entitled to survivor benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance; in 
June 1945 there were 360,000. 


Factors Affecting the Estimates 


The estimates would be affected in 
varying degrees by different selection 
of mortality rates. In these esti- 
mates, life tables of a date just below 
the middle of the span of children’s 
births have been used because of the 
shape of the trend of annual 
mortality. 

The use of death rates among the 
married population, rather than gen- 
eral mortality rates, would cause 
some reduction in the estimates. 
Such rates were not used, however, 
for two reasons: (1) satisfactory 
tables are not available for years 
prior to 1940; (2) a reduction from 
such rates would be more than offset 
by the correlation between high birth 
and death rates and low incomes. If 
it were possible to obtain reliable 
birth and death rates by socio- 
economic status, the correlation of 
high birth rate and high death rate 
with low income would probably re- 
sult in a greater number of orphans 
in the low-income families and in- 
crease the estimate of the total 
number. 


*Somewhat greater accuracy could be 
obtained by the use of single-year or 
generation mortality rates. 
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State Differences in Unemployment 
Compensation Employer Taxes 
By Rachel S. Gallagher* 


IN GENERAL OUTLINE, all State unem- 
ployment compensation taxes fall 
within the framework of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. In every 
State the tax is levied on pay roll, ex- 
cluding wages in excess of $3,000 a 
year. State differences in the groups 
subject to the tax are not extensive. 
In all but four States * employer taxes 
are the only source of revenue for 
financing the program. All but six 
States” vary rates according to em- 
ployers’ experience with unemploy- 
ment or compensation. The range of 
State rates has tended more and more 
to be limited by the 2.7-percent maxi- 
mum allowed as credit under the Fed- 
eral act, as States have done away 
with “penalty rates” for employers 
with relatively high records of 
unemployment. 

Because of these similarities, em- 
ployer taxes levied by the States to 
finance unemployment compensation 
probably differ less from State to State 
than other State taxes earmarked for 
particular purposes. Disparities are 
constantly increasing, however. If 
experience-rating provisions were uni- 
form, differences in rates actually paid 
by employers would arise from eco- 
nomic causes and differences in bene- 
fit levels. When one State has little 
unemployment while another has 
major employment dislocations, tax 
rates in the two States will differ, 
even if all provisions relating to con- 
tributions and benefits are the same. 
When two States have similar unem- 
ployment conditions and similar un- 
employment compensation laws but 
radically different wage levels, both 
income and outgo of their unemploy- 
ment funds will differ; in a high-wage 
State the revenue per covered worker 
at a given tax rate will be greater and 
more workers will qualify for higher 
benefit amounts, with resulting higher 
benefit costs. When two States have 
similar employment conditions and 
similar wage levels but different bene- 
fit formulas, rates determined under 

*Bureau of Employment Security, Ad- 
ministrative Standards Division, Legisla- 
tion Section. 

1 Alabama, California, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island have additional revenue 
from workers’ contributions. 


2 Alaska, Mississippi, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington. 


similar experience-rating provisions 
will differ. 

This study, however, is not con- 
cerned with economic differences but 
with differences in the State laws and 
consequent differences in the taxes 
paid by employers in similar circum- 
stances. Before weighing the differ- 
ences, it should be emphasized that, 
if taxes in any State are comparatively 
high because of the liberality of its 
benefit formula, economic and social 
advantages may have been created 
which far outweigh any competitive 
disadvantage ascribable to a higher 
tax. 

It is essential that, over a period of 
years, there should be a close correla- 
tion between the total costs and total 
revenue of the unemployment com- 
pensation program. Most States have 
some over-all controls* for adjusting 
income to costs. In the main, how- 
ever, the States provide for the corre- 
lation between revenue and expendi- 
ture on an individual employer basis 
through experience rating. Such 
methods of correlation differ radically. 
In the 45 States that now have ex- 
perience rating, the provisions differ 
so greatly that, regardless of economic 
differences, there is no assurance that, 
in identical circumstances, employers 
in any two States will pay the same 
tax. The contribution paid by an 
employer in one State may be more 
than twice as much as he would pay 
if he had been operating under ex- 
actly the same conditions in another 
State with different tax provisions. 


Latitude in Federal 
Requirements 


Neither the Social Security Act of 
1935 nor the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act of 1939 provides a single uni- 
form set of standards which must be 
met by the States if employers are to 
receive “additional credit” ‘ for rate 


3See “Fund Protection Provisions in 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 8, 
No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 35-39. 

4“Additional credit” is the credit per- 
mitted against the Federal unemployment 
tax for the difference between the amount 
of the contribution at the reduced rate 
and the amount that would have been 
required had the employer paid 2.7 per- 


reductions granted under the experi- 
ence-rating provisions of State laws. 
One set of standards was provided for 
rate reductions to a pooled fund; an- 
other applied to reserve accounts, and 
still another to guaranteed employ- 
ment accounts.’ Moreover, the stand- 
ards for pooled-fund reductions were 
general rather than explicit and the 
standards for reserve-account reduc- 
tions were explicit but not compre- 
hensive. 

The pooled-fund laws were adopted 
on the theory that the risk of unem- 
ployment should be spread among all 
employers and that workers should re- 
ceive benefits regardless of the rela- 
tionship between the contributions 
paid by the individual employer and 
the benefits paid his workers. Sec- 
tion 910(a) (1) of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 specified that a taxpayer 
could receive additional credit for a 
lowered rate of contribution to a 
pooled fund if the rates were based on 
“not less than 3 years of compensation 
experience.” No other standards 
were outlined. The pooled-fund 
States were free to experiment with 
rate reduction as long as the basis of 
the reduced rates met this very gen- 
eral requirement. The amendments 
of 1939 gave still further leeway. The 
use of “compensation” as the basis for 
rate reduction was no longer neces- 
sary. A more general phrase—“ex- 
perience with respect to unemploy- 
ment or other factors bearing a direct 
relation to unemployment risk”—was 
substituted in section 1602(a)(1) of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


For reserve accounts, in contrast, 
the Federal standards for reduced 
rates were designed to ensure the ac- 
cumulation, by each subject employer, 
of a reserve from which compensation 
would be paid to his workers when un- 
employed. These standards provide 
for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the account by limiting payments 
into and withdrawals from it and list 
certain conditions which an employ- 
er’s account must meet before he is 
granted a rate reduction. The defi- 
nition of reserve account in the Fed- 
eral act limits withdrawals from the 
account of the individual employer to 
compensation payable on the basis of 


cent of his pay roll, which is 90 percent of 
the 3-percent Federal tax. 

5The guaranteed employment account 
section is inoperative, since no State has 
requested certification for additional 
credit permitted under such provisions. 
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services performed for him. Further- 
more, all such compensation must be 
paid from the particular employer’s 
account unless the account is ex- 
hausted. The definition of balance 
limits payments to the account to the 
employer’s contribution. Without 
these definitions the balance required 
for rate reduction under the reserve- 
account standards would have little 
meaning. 

In the 1935 act, section 910 (a) (3) 
provided that a taxpayer would be 
allowed additional credit against his 
Federal tax for a reduced rate to his 
reserve account only (1) if benefits 
had been payable from the account 
during the preceding year and (2) if 
the balance in the reserve met two 
tests: if it equaled or exceeded five 
times the largest amount of benefit 
payments in any 1 of the 3 calendar 
years preceding the date of computa- 
tion and at the same time equaled 
744 percent of the last annual pay roll. 
The 1939 amendments to the reserve- 
account requirements, which were not 
effective until 1942, did not change the 
essential character of the standards. 
However, the 742 percent of the last 
year’s pay roll was changed to 2% 
percent of the aggregate pay rolls for 
the last 3 years, and a requirement 
was added that contributions must 
have been payable to the account dur- 
ing those years. 


Diversity in Types of Experi- 
ence-Rating Systems 


In the absence of either uniform or 
comprehensive Federal standards for 
additional credit, it was inevitable 
that the experience-rating provisions 
of State laws would vary and that the 
number of such variations would in- 
crease with each legislative year. The 
most significant of the variations 
grows out of differences in the for- 
mulas used for rate determination. 
At present there are five distinct sys- 
tems, usually identified as reserve- 
ratio, benefit-ratio, benefit-wage, 
compensable-separation, and wage- 
base formulas. 

In spite of essential differences, all 
systems have certain common charac- 
teristics. All formulas are devised to 
establish the relative experience of in- 
dividual employers with unemploy- 
ment or benefit costs. To this end, all 
have factors for measuring each em- 
ployer’s experience with unemploy- 
ment or benefit expenditure and all 
compare this experience with a meas- 


ure of exposure to establish the rela- 
tive experience among employers. 

The factor used to measure expe- 
rience with unemployment is the heart 
of the rating system. It is the basic 
variable which makes it possible to 
establish the relative incidence of un- 
employment among the workers of 
different employers. Differences in 
such experience represent the major 
justification for differences in tax 
rates, whether the purpose is to pro- 
vide an incentive for stabilization of 
employment or to allocate the costs of 
unemployment. As a guide to the 
relative risk of unemployment among 
employers, each individual employer’s 
unemployment record is’ compared 
with his pay roll. 

Here, however, any similarity in the 
five systems ends. They differ in the 
construction of the formulas, in the 
factors used to Measure experience 
and the methods of measurement, in 
the number of years over which the 
experience is recorded, in the presence 
or absence of other factors, and in the 
relative weight given the various fac- 
tors in the final assignment of rates. 


Reserve-Ratio Formula 


The reserve ratio was the first of the 
experience-rating formulas. It is now 


_ used in 22 pooled-fund States*® and 


5 reserve-account States.’ South Da- 
kota, a reserve-account State, and 
Vermont combine the reserve ratio 
with the benefit-ratio system.® Bene- 
fits paid to the individual worker are 
used in the pooled-fund States as the 
measure of employers’ experience with 
unemployment and in the reserve- 
account States to establish the lia- 
bility of each employer’s account for 


6 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

TIndiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin. Indiana and Wis- 
consin adopted amendments, effective in 
1946, which repeal the reserve-account 
provisions and establish pooled funds. 

§ The reserve ratio in South Dakota is 
used (1) to determine whether an em- 
ployer qualifies for rate reduction on the 
basis of his benefit ratio and (2) to deter- 
mine eligibility for (a) the initial reduc- 
tion to 2 percent and (b) a zero rate. 
Regardless of his benefit ratio no em- 
ployer is required to contribute in South 
Dakota if his reserve ratio is equal to or in 
excess of 10 percent. In Vermont the re- 
serve ratio is used to determine eligibility 
for rate reduction and as a basis for the 
assignment of the initial reduction to 2.4 
percent. 


the benefits paid to his unemployed 
workers. Regardless of the type of 
fund, the formulas are the same. The 
system is essentially simple cost ac- 
counting, designed to keep the income 
from each employer at a point which 
will meet the cost of benefits paid to 
his workers and at the same time 
ensure a certain reserve for emer- 
gencies. On each employer’s account 
are entered the amount of his pay roll, 
his contributions, and the benefits 
paid to his workers. The benefits are 
subtracted from the contributions and 
the resulting balance is divided by the 
pay roll to determine the size of the 
balance in terms of the potential lia- 
bility for benefits inherent in wage 
payments; a balance of $10,000 may be 
adequate for an employer with a 
$100,000 annual pay roll and low for 
an employer with a $400,000 pay roll. 
Rates are assigned according to a 
schedule of rates for specified ranges 
of reserve ratios. The higher the 
ratio, the lower the rate. The for- 
mula is designed to make sure that no 
employer will be granted a rate reduc- 
tion unless over the years he con- 
tributes more to the fund than his 
workers draw in benefits. 


Benefit-Ratio Formula 


The benefit-ratio formula also uses 
benefits as the measure of experience 
but eliminates contributions from the 
formula. It is used without modifica- 
tion in 5 States ° and in modified form 
in 3 States.” It provides for a direct 
comparison between benefits and pay 
roll, using the ratio of benefits to pay 
roll as the index for rate variation. 
If an employer’s pay roll was $100,000 
and his workers received $2,000 in 
benefits, his index would be 2 percent. 

The theory is that, if each employer 
pays a rate which is the equivalent of 
or slightly higher than his ratio, the 
system will be adequately financed. 
This principle is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing schedule in the Michigan law.” 


® Florida, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Wyoming. 

1 Michigan, Vermont, and South Dakota 
limit rate reductions to employers meet- 
ing certain reserve requirements. In con- 
trast to South Dakota and Vermont, how- 
ever, Michigan assigns rates to employers 
who meet the reserve requirements on 
the basis of the benefit-ratio formula 
only. 

The standard rate in Michigan is 3 
rather than 2.7 percent. A 1945 amend- 
ment adds a reserve requirement which 
is prerequisite to any rate reduction for 
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Unlike the reserve ratio, the benefit 
ratio is geared to short-term rather 
than long-term experience. The bal- 
ance carried forward each year under 
the reserve-ratio plan is ordinarily the 
difference between the employer’s 
total contributions and the total bene- 
fits received by his workers since the 
law became effective. Under the pure 
benefit-ratio plan, only the benefits 
paid in the most recent 3 years are 
used in the determination.” Under 
the reserve-ratio system the employer 
must accumulate and maintain a 
specified reserve before his rate is re- 
duced. Under the benefit-ratio sys- 
tem he must keep currently abreast 
of his obligations. 

The major difference in the re- 
serve-ratio and benefit-ratio systems 
lies, however, in the effect of chang- 
ing pay roll upon rates. Under the 
reserve-ratio system an increasing 
pay roll tends to increase rates and a 
declining pay roll, to decrease rates. 
Under the benefit-ratio and all other 
systems, the pull of an increasing pay 
roll is in the opposite direction, that 
is, an increasing pay roll may in and 
of itself reduce rates. In other words, 
in relation to pay roll, a reserve must 
be high before rates can be reduced, 
while benefits must be low to justify 
rate reduction. 


Benefit-Wage Formula 


The benefit-wage formula, in use 
in 8 States,” is radically different. 
Unl’ the reserve-ratio and benefit- 
ratio systems, it makes no attempt to 
measure all compensated unemploy- 
ment. The relative experience of em- 
ployers is measured by the separations 
of workers which result in benefit pay- 
ments, but the duration of their un- 
employment is not a factor. Only one 


the years 1945 and 1946: the contributions 
paid by: the employer since Jan. 1, 1939, 
must exceed the benefits paid his workers 
by 5 percent of the preceding year’s pay 
roll. 

12 See page 11 for the Nevada and South 
Dakota exceptions to this general practice. 

8% Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia. 


separation per worker per benefit 
year is recorded. The separations, 
weighted with the wages earned by the 
worker with each employer in his base 
period, are recorded on each employ- 
er’s experience-rating record as “ben- 
efit wages.” 

The index which is used to establish 
the relative experience of employers 
is the ratio of the employer’s benefit 
wages to his total wages. If employer 
A has a $100,000 pay roll and em- 
ployer B has a $75,000 pay roll, and 
each pays $25,000 to workers who 
later become unemployed and receive 
compensation, the risk of unemploy- 
ment in B’s establishment is deemed 
the greater. A’s experience factor 
25,000 


would be 90,000 


25,000 ‘ 
75,000 or 33.3 percent. Asin the bene- 


fit-ratio formula, experience used in 
the rate determination is limited to 3 
years. A rise in the pay roll tends to 
lower the index and the rate. In this 
case, however, the tendency to lower 
the index may be somewhat offset be- 
cause a rising pay roll may mean 
higher base-period wages for individ- 
ual workers. In consequence, the 
amount of benefit-wage charges for 
each worker who later becomes un- 
employed may be higher than it would 
have been following a period of low 
wage levels. 

The formula is designed to assess 
variable rates which will replenish the 
fund by raising the equivalent of the 
amount paid out for benefits. The 
total amount to be raised is distributed 
among employers in accordance with 
their benefit-wage ratios, i. e., the em- 
ployer with a high ratio pays more per 
dollar of pay roll than the employer 
with a low ratio. The first step is to 
determine the percentage relationship 
between total benefit payments and 
total benefit wages in the State during 
3 years. For example, if benefits were 
$2 million and total benefit wages $25 


; ' 2,000,000 
million, the ratio would be 25,000,000 


or 8 percent. This ratio is known as 
the “State experience factor”; it 
means that, on the average, the com- 
pensated workers received 8 cents in 
benefits for every dollar of benefit 
wages and that 8 cents in taxes for 
every dollar of benefit wages is needed 
to replenish the fund. 

The final step in determining indi- 
vidual employers’ rates involves mul- 
tiplying the employer’s experience 
factor by the State experience factor. 





or 25 percent; B’s, 





If the State experience factor is 8 per- 
cent and an employer’s benefit-wage 
ratio is 10 percent, his rate will be 10 
percent of 8 or 0.8 percent. An em- 
ployer with a ratio of 30 percent would - 
have three times that rate or 2.4 per- 
cent. The multiplication is facili- 
tated by a table which assigns rates 
which are the same as, or slightly 
more than, the product of the em- 
ployer’s benefit-wage ratio and the 
State factor. The range of the rates 
is limited by a minimum and a maxi- 
mum, The minimum and the round- 
ing upward of some rates tend to in- 
crease the amount which would be 
raised if the plan were effected with- 
out the table. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, however, this increase may be 
more than offset by the reduction in 
revenue from employers who would 
have paid higher rates if it had not 
been for the limit set by the maximum. 
As a result, the yield may fall short of 
replenishment. 


Compensable-Separation Formula 


Like the States with benefit-wage 
formulas, Connecticut uses compen- 
sable separations as a measure of the 
employer’s experience with unem- 
ployment and limits the measure for 
each employer to one separation per 
worker per benefit year. The system 
differs, however, in every other re- 
spect. The separation of the worker 
is weighted by his weekly benefit 
amount. If there is no previous entry 
for that worker for the current bene- 
fit year, the weekly benefit amount 
is entered on the experience-rating 
record of each employer who gave 
the worker employment during at 
least 4 different calendar weeks in 
the 56 days preceding the beginning 
of the worker’s compensable period. 

The aggregate pay roll for 3 years is 
then divided by the sum of the entries 
over the 3 years to establish an index. 
Rates are assigned on the basis of an 
array of pay rolls in the order of the 
indexes.” 


Wage-Base Formula 


The wage-base plan recently 
adopted in New York differs from all 
other plans in every essential feature. 
First of all, rate classification is in- 


%The array used approximates a 2.1- 
percent yield if the fund is 2 percent or 
more of pay rolls for the preceding 3 
years, and 2.4 percent if the fund is 11/4,-2 
percent. If the fund falls below 1% per- 
cent of the 3-year pay roll, no reduced 
rates are permitted. 
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dependent of the unemployment com- 
pensation payments to individual 
workers; neither benefits nor any 
benefit derivatives are used to meas- 
ure unemployment. An employer’s 
experience with unemployment is 
measured by three factors—pay-roll 
declines from year to year and from 
quarter to quarter and the number 
of years in which he has contributed 
to the fund. Varying weights are as- 
signed each factor under a point sys- 
tem. Year-to-year experience carries 
the greatest weight, on the theory 
that over a period of time the greatest 
drains on the fund result from de- 
clines in general business activity. If 
an employer’s pay roll shows no de- 
crease from year to year or only a 
slight decrease over a 3-year period, 
he is assigned 12 points out of a 
possible 23. 

Second in importance are the quar- 
terly pay-roll declines, which are in- 
cluded to reflect seasonal or irregular 
unemployment. If the employer’s pay 
roll decreases only slightly or not at 
all from quarter to quarter, he is as- 
signed 6 points. The third factor is 
used because of the unemployment 
which may result from the high busi- 
ness mortality which often charac- 
terizes new business; employers there- 
fore are given additional points if 
they have paid contributions over a 
period of years. 

Another distinctive feature of the 
New York plan is that the amount of 
the over-all reduction in revenue due 
to rate reduction is known in advance. 
Credit certificates against the tax for 
ensuing years are issued to employers 
who qualify for a rate reduction. The 
total value of the certificates is equiv- 
alent to the amount of the “surplus” 
in the fund. A surplus exists only if, 
on July 1 of any year, the balance in 
the unemployment fund is at least 10 
percent more than four times the con- 
tributions in the preceding year; only 
60 percent of such contributions may 
be distributed. The amount of each 
employer’s credit depends on the sum 
of the points assigned on the basis of 
his experience with the three fac- 
tors in relation to other employers’ 
experience. 


Other Differences Which 
Influence Rates 
State differences that cut across 
systems or that are found in laws of 
the same general type greatly lessen 
any probability that employers in 


States with the same type of experi- 
ence rating will have the same or even 
similar rates. Some of these differ- 
ences can be traced to special provi- 
sions which supplement or modify the 
experience-rating formulas, such as 
fund requirements, “war-risk” provi- 
sions in 12 States,“ and changes from 
time to time in the experience-rating 
provisions themselves. Others result 
from differences in the composition of 
factors which are used in a formula. 
For example, when benefits are used 
to measure experience, all benefits will 
be included in one State; in another, 
there are either limitations on 
amounts charged or omissions from 
charging. Differences in the level of 
benefits, in contributions and pay roll 
as factors in the formulas, in charging 
methods, in rate schedules, and in ef- 
fective dates are all reflected in final 
rates. 


Benefits as a Factor 


Diversities in benefit formulas and 
in benefit decisions make for diver- 
sity in rates, whether benefits are used 
to measure unemployment or to de- 
termine the amount needed to replen- 
ish the fund. For example, a worker 
with given wage credits in State X 
draws $200 in benefits for 10 compen- 
sable weeks. In State Y, a man who 
had the same wages and is unem- 
ployed for the same length of time re- 
ceives $150. Such differences in bene- 
fits are reflected in the rates of the 
employers. If State X provides bene- 
fits for a uniform duration of 18 
weeks, and State Y for 16 weeks, and 
the same number of workers exhaust 
their benefits, the charges against 
employers’ accounts will be greater in 
State X than in State Y. 

These examples are too simple to be 
realistic. Whether under given ex- 
perience-rating provisions and given 

% Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Wisconsin. Most 
of these provisions are limited to the war 
years. The Georgia and Kansas provi- 
sions, not adopted until 1945, were retro- 
actively effective as of Jan. 1, 1945. The 
Missouri provision became inoperative on 
June 30, 1945. The Wisconsin provision 
will expire Dec. 31, 1945; however, a new 
amendment effective in 1947 imposes an 
additional tax of 0.5 percent whenever an 
employer’s pay roll is 20 percent more 
than the pay roll for the preceding year. 
For a fuller discussion of these provisions 
see, Friedman, Gladys R., “War-Risk Con- 
tribution Provisions in State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation’ Laws,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 1944), 
pp. 2-8. 


experience an employer in State X 
will have a higher rate than an em- 
ployer in State Y will depend not only 
on benefit amounts and duration, but 
also on the length of the waiting pe- 
riod, the character of the base period, 
the disqualification provisions, the 
character of State determinations on 
eligibility and disqualification under 
those provisions, and the wage level 
in the State and in any given estab- 
lishment. These and other elements 
of the benefit formulas are component 
parts of the employer’s final rate. All 
have a direct effect under the reserve- 
ratio and benefit-ratio formulas. The 
weekly benefit amount, the qualifying- 
wage and disqualification require- 
ments, and the type of decisions un- 
der these requirements have a direct 
bearing on rates in the compensable- 
separation and benefit-wage States. 
The effect of the benefit formula on 
total benefit expenditures has special 
influence on the rates of individual 
employers under the benefit-wage and 
wage-base formulas; the amount to 
be raised for the fund under benefit- 
wage formulas may be greater in 
States with more liberal benefits, 
while the amount of the surplus avail- 
able for distribution as credit under 
wage-base plans decreases with in- 
creasing liberality in benefits. 

Other differences result because of 
the diversity in the extent to which 
benefit-wage States provide for the 
replenishment of benefit expenditure. 
Three States* have a definition of 
the “amount to be raised for the 
fund” which includes all recent bene- 
fit payments. Five States” subtract 
from the amount of benefits paid cer- 
tain items of revenue, such as inter- 
est and penalties, on the theory that 
these items have offset that much of 
the benefit costs. 

Nor are the compensable separa- 
tions used to measure employers’ ex- 
perience with unemployment the 
same under all benefit-wage formulas. 
In Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and 
Virginia, compensable separations are 
recorded for every worker who draws 
benefits, no matter how small. In 
Alabama, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas, unemployment of short dura- 
tion is not counted. No record is made 
in Alabama until the second week of 
compensation; in Texas until the 
worker has received the equivalent of 


4¢Tllinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 
7 Alabama, Delaware, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Virginia. 
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2 weeks’ benefits; and in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania until he has received the 
equivalent of 3 weeks’ benefits. The 
employer whose workers have short 
periods of compensable unemploy- 
ment has no charges in these States, 
while under the same conditions in 
other benefit-wage States, employers 
are given the full charge. Delaware 
has another type of limitation; if, 
within the benefit year, an employer 
rehires a worker after benefit wages 
have been charged to his account be- 
cause of that worker’s unemployment, 
he is given credit on his experience- 
rating record. The maximum credit 
of 75 percent is given if the worker 
has drawn no more than 25 @ercent of 
his benefits. The credit diminishes 
with the increase in benefits drawn. 


Contributions as a Factor 


Twenty-one reserve-ratio States * 
credit all contributions, while other 
States * credit only a portion of con- 
tributions to the employer’s expe- 
rience-rating account. For example, 
Indiana credited employers with only 
five-sixths of their contributions in 
the early years. North Carolina orig- 
inally had a pooled fund, and no con- 
tributions were credited to the reserve 
accounts until 1938, when only 50 per- 
cent was credited; 75 percent was 
credited for 1939 and 1940, and 90 
percent thereafter. The first contri- 
butions credited in Louisiana were 
those paid for the quarter beginning 
October 1, 1941. 

Voluntary contributions permitted 
under the laws of 12 States * make for 
other differences. In the long run a 
voluntary contribution means a de- 
duction from, rather than an addition 
to, the credit side of an employer’s 
ledger. The purpose of a voluntary 
contribution is to so increase the bal- 
ance in the employer’s reserve account 
that the resulting reduction in rate 
will more than offset the amount of 
the voluntary contribution. Minne- 
sota is the only State without a 
reserve-ratio formula which permits 
voluntary contributions. There rates 
“38 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

#9 District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina. 

*® Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 


Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 


are determined on the basis of a bene- 
fit ratio, and contributions are not 
used in the formula. However, an 
employer is permitted to pay the 
equivalent of the amount his workers 
received in benefits whenever the 
benefits for a 3-year period are less 
than $300. When he makes a volun- 
tary payment, its equivalent in benefit 
charges is canceled; it is, in effect, a 
cash payment for benefits. 


Pay Roll as a Factor 


The pay rolls used as a measure of 
exposure also differ. The pay roll may 
be for calendar years or for some other 
12-month period. It may be the tax- 
able pay roll, excluding wages in ex- 
cess of $3,000 a year, or the total pay 
roll. 

In Tennessee and South Dakota the 
reserve ratio is compared with the pay 
roll for the most recent calendar year. 
To reduce the effect of erratic pay- 
roll fluctuations, however, most States 
use an average for several years, 
rather than 1 year’s pay roll. Under 
18 reserve-ratio laws the balance in 
each employer’s account is compared 
with the average or aggregate pay roll 
for the 3 most recent years preceding 
the date of computation.” In the in- 
terest of more conservative rate re- 
duction, other reserve-ratio laws pro- 
vide for the use of a relatively high 
pay roll. In six States™ the balance 
is compared with the average for the 
3 or the 5 most recent years, which- 
ever is higher. Wisconsin uses the 
highest of three possibilities: the most 
recent pay roll, the average for the 3 
most recent years, or 60 percent of the 
largest pay roll for any 1 of the 3 
years. Under a Nebraska rule the 
last year’s pay roll is used if it is higher 
than the average for the 3 most re- 
cent years. The reserve ratio in Ver- 
mont, a prerequisite to any rate re- 
duction, is 24% percent of the sum 
of the pay rolls for 3 years or 74% per- 
cent of the last year’s pay roll, which- 
ever is higher. 

The results of these differences may 
be marked. Assume, for example, an 
employer with a balance of $50,000 in 
his reserve account and the following 


21 Arizona, California, District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and West 
Virginia use the average.for 3 years. In- 
diana, Kentucky, and North Carolina use 
the sum of the 3 years’ pay rolls. 

* Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, New Jer- 
sey, New Hampshire, South Carolina. 


pay rolls in the 5 years preceding the 
computation date, December 31, 1944: 


IE icessccsd aiceneat ern desea $800, 000 
be eRe Meee ee BO? 700, 000 
S9OP ha eee 600, 000 
5) ee ene meee eee 900, 000 
SOTID sic salina vip naend cations 700, 000 


His reserve ratio would vary in ac- 
cordance with the pay roll used in 
determining the reserve index, as 
follows: 


Most recent pay roll_______- 6. 25 percent 
Average pay roll for most re- 
Cent 9 FOQIS. cccncecccas 7.14 percent 


Average pay roll for 3 or 5 
most recent years, which- 
ever is highef.......0ss08 6. 75 percent 


Had the fluctuations in the pay roll 
been more erratic than those in the 
example, the diversities in the reserve 
ratios would, of course, have been even 
more striking. 

Under benefit-wage, benefit-ratio, 
and compensable-separation plans, 
the aggregate of 3 years’ experience 
is compared with the aggregate pay 
roll for 3 years except in Nevada and 
South Dakota. In South Dakota the 
total benefits paid in the last 2 years 
are compared with the pay roll for 
the preceding year. Nevada compares 
6 years of benefits and 8 years of pay 
roll. In New York the preceding 
year’s taxable pay roll is used to de- 
termine the percentage decline (if 
any) in an employer’s annual pay roll, 
and the total pay roll is used to de- 
termine the percentage of quarterly 
pay-roll declines. ‘ 


Differences in Charging Methods 


Various methods are used to iden- 
tify the employer who will be charged 
with the benefits (or other factors 
used to measure unemployment) 
when a worker becomes unemployed 
and draws benefits. Except in the 
case of very temporary or partial un- 
employment, compensated unem- 
ployment occurs after a worker-em- 
ployer relationship has been broken, 
and it may be difficult to decide which 
of a worker’s former employers should 
be charged with his benefits. Inev- 
itably the solutions have varied from 
State to State. Such differences in 
charging methods obviously affect 
employers’ rates. 


Charges in proportion to base- 
period wages.—On the theory that 
liability for benefits inheres in wage 
payments, the largest number of 
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States (27) * charge benefits or benefit 
wages against all base-period em- 
ployers in proportion to the wages 
earned by the beneficiary with each 
employer. In the reserve-ratio and 
benefit-ratio States, proportionate 
base-period charging means that, if a 
claimant who received $240 in benefits 
had earned $1,500 with the ABC com- 
pany and $500 with the XYZ company 
in his base period, the charges against 
the ABC company would be $180 and 
against the XYZ company, $60. 

In the benefit-wage States which set 
no limit on charges, it would mean a 
charge of $1,500 in benefit wages to the 
ABC company’s experience-rating 
record and $500 to the XYZ company’s 
record. Limits on the amount which 
can be charged any one employer 
would reduce the benefit-wage charges 
against the ABC company to $1,366 
in Pennsylvania and $960 in Virginia. 
The charges against the XYZ com- 
pany would be $500 in each instance. 
Limits on the amount of quarterly 
benefit wages that may be charged 
would make for still further differ- 
ences in Oklahoma, where the amount 
of the charge would vary with the 
pattern of employment. If the claim- 
ant earned his $500 with the XYZ 
company in 1 quarter, the employer 
would be charged with only $360; if 
the $500 had been equally divided in 
2 quarters, however, the whole $500 
would be charged. 

On the assumption that most claim- 
ants have only one base-period em- 
ployer and because the procedure is 
aaministratively simpler, Maryland 
charges the principal base-period em- 
ployer, i. e., the employer who paid 
the claimant the greatest amount in 
wages. Here the ABC company would 
be charged with the full $240. 


Charging employers in inverse 
chronological order—Eight other 
States * limit charges to base-period 
employers but combine the theory of 
wage liability with that of employer 
responsibility for unemployment. 
The charging is in inverse chronologi- 
cal order of employment; responsibil- 


“8 Alabama, Arizona, California, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, Kenvucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

*4 Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota. 


Table 1.—Benefit charges to two hypothetical employers under experience-rating provi- 
sions in selected reserve-ratio and benefit-wage-ratio States, two employment patterns 





| 


First employment Second employment 























pattern ! pattern 2 
State 
ABC XYZ ABC XYZ 
company company company company 
1 
Benefits charged 
Reserve-ratio plan: | 
$73. 34 | $166. 66 | $110. 00 $130. 00 
180. } 60.00 | 180. 00 60. 00 
0 | 240. 00 0 240. 00 
115. 00 125. 00 115. 00 125. 00 
} 240. 00 | 0 240. 00 0 
h 40. 200. 00 110. 00 130. 00 
Ee eee © 156. 67 83. 33 156. 67 83. 33 








Benefit-wage-ratio plan: 

oo RS Ae 22 ea ee 
Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma 
Virginia. 





1, 500. 00 $500. 00 $1, 500. 00 $500. 00 
1, 366. 00 500. 00 1, 366. 00 500. 00 
720. 00 500. 00 1, 080. 00 360. 00 
960. 00 500. 00 960. 00 500. 00 











1 Claimant received $1,500 in wages from the ABC 
company, equally distributed in first and second 
quarter of his base period. He also received $500 
from the XYZ company, equally distributed in the 
last 2 quarters. He received $240 in benefits. 


ity for the unemployment is assumed 
to lessen with time, and the more re- 
mote the employment from the spell 
of unemployment, the less the proba- 
bility of an employer’s being charged. 
A maximum limit is placed on the 
amount that may be charged any one 
employer. When the limit is reached, 
the previous employer next in line is 
charged. The limit may be fixed at a 
specified amount, as a fraction of the 
wages paid by the employer in the base 
period or in the quarter, or as a com- 
bination of the two. For example, 
under the Arkansas law no employer 
may be charged more than a third of 
the wages he paid the worker during 
the base period up to $390 and not 
more than $130 per calendar quarter 
of employment. 

The amount of the charge may de- 
pend on the pattern of employment 
as well as the wages paid. If, in the 
Arkansas example, the ABC company 
employed the claimant during the 
first 3 quarters while the XYZ com- 
pany employed him in the fourth 
quarter only, the charges would be 
made first against the XYZ company 
but would be limited to $130. Asa re- 
sult, the charges against the ABC com- 
pany would be greater than they 
would have been if the claimant’s em- 
ployment with the XYZ company had 
been divided among the quarters. If 
the. XYZ company had given the 
worker limited employment in the 
third quarter, paying him $30 in that 
quarter and $470 in the fourth quar- 
ter, its charges would have been $140 


2 Claimant received $1,500 from the ABC company 
for employment during the first 3 quarters of his 
base period and $500 for employment in the fourth 
quarter with the XYZ company. He received 
$240 in benefits. 


and the ABC company’s charges, $100. 

Missouri charges in the inverse 
chronological order of employment 
but does not limit the charges to base- 
. period employers; the last employer is 
the first to be charged, and charges 
are limited to 25 percent of the wages 
earned with an employer and to $90 
for a quarter of employment. The 
Wisconsin method of charging is simi- 
lar, beginning with the last employer. 
The amount of the charges against 
any one employer is limited by the 
extent of the worker’s employment 
with that employer; that is, the num- 
ber of “credit weeks” the worker had 
earned with that employer determines 
the amount of the charge. 


Charging the most recent em- 
ployer.—Four States* place all the 
emphasis on the employer’s responsi- 
bility for the unemployment and 
charge only the most recent subject 
employer. In Maine, New Hampshire, 
and South Carolina the most recent 
subject employer preceding the sepa- 
ration, whether or not he is a base- 
period employer, receives the full 
charge. In New Hampshire the most 
recent employer would not be charged 
if he had given merely casual em- 
ployment, i. e., if he paid a worker 
less than the equivalent of his weekly 
benefit amount plus $2. Emphasis in 
Connecticut is also on the separating 


2 Idaho, Maine, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina; Maine’s provision for charging 
the most recent employer became effective 
April 1, 1945. 
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employer, but the last employer is not 
always subject to charge and more 
than one employer may be charged. 
Idaho and Vermont charge the most 
recent employer in the base period, 
because of administrative simplicity; 
as a rule the most recent employer 
in the base period and the most re- 
cent employer are one and the same. 

If we assume that the XYZ company 
continued the claimant’s employment 
until the separation which resulted 
in the benefit payments, the entire 
$240 would have been charged to that 
company in each of these States. 
If, however, after being laid off by 
the XYZ company, the claimant had 
2 or 3 weeks’ employment during the 
lag quarter before he claimed benefits, 
the XYZ company would have escaped 
all charges in each State except Idaho 
and Vermont. In those States it 
would still be subject to the full $240 
charge. 

Charges made on the basis of the 
first two patterns of employment, in 
accordance with the charging provi- 
sions of selected State laws, are shown 
in table 1. 

Four States have special provisions 
for identifying the employer to be 
charged in the case of benefits paid to 
seasonal workers; * in general, sea- 
sonal employers are charged only with 
benefits paid for unemployment oc- 
curring during the season, and non- 
seasonal employers, with benefits paid 
for unemployment at other times. 


Noncharging 


In many States there has been a 
tendency to recognize that responsi- 
bility for at least certain types of un- 
employment is social rather than indi- 
vidual and that the costs of such bene- 
fits should be borne jointly by all con- 
tributors. This has resulted in “non- 
charging” provisions, which add to 
the disparities in individual employ- 
ers’ rates among the States. The 
most common omission is very logical; 
if benefits are paid on the basis of an 
early determination in an appealed 
case and the determination is finally 
reversed, no charge to the individual 
employer’s account is made.” Second 


26 Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina. Ohio recently adopted a special 
seasonal provision for benefits paid to 
maritime workers employed on the Great 
Lakes. 

7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 


in frequency are the omissions for 
charges for reimbursements in cases 
of benefits paid under a reciprocal ar- 
rangement authorizing the combina- 
tion of the individual’s wage credits in 
two or more States.” Illinois does not 
charge any benefits paid as a result of 
combining a claimant’s wage credits 
with wage credits in another State. 

Another logical omission is the 
benefits paid, on the basis of frozen 
wage credits, to men who have been in 
military service.” Obviously their 
unemployment cannot be traced to 
any of their prewar employers. 

A few States” omit charges for 
benefits paid following a period of 
disqualification for voluntary quit, 
misconduct, or refusal of suitable 
work or for benefits paid following a 
disqualifying act for which no dis- 
qualification was imposed because the 
claimant had good personal cause for 
leaving voluntarily or refusing suit- 
able work. Minnesota also omits 
charges for benefits paid following a 
labor-dispute disqualification; New 
Hampshire omits charges if an em- 
ployee who has left voluntarily works 
for a nonsubject employer and earns 
more than $2 in excess of his weekly 
benefit amount before he has a com- 
pensable week of unemployment. 


There are various miscellaneous 
noncharging provisions. Indiana 
makes a special case for administra- 
tive errors; if an employer notifies 
the employment office that he will 
rehire a worker and the office fails to 
notify the worker, any benefits sub- 
sequently paid to that worker in his 
benefit year are not charged to that 
employer. New. Hampshire does not 
charge benefits paid to a woman for 
unemployment following childbirth; 
and Michigan does not charge when 
extended benefits are paid a worker 
who is taking vocational training. 
Missouri omits charges for benefits 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

28 Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

2?Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania. 

30Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia. 


‘Louisiana 


Table 2.—Number of differentials found in 
the schedules for rate reduction, 44 States 
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paid to probationary employees—that 
is, workers who have not been em- 
ployed by the employer more than 3 
weeks, or for more than a month if 
paid on a monthly basis. Delaware 
adopted a somewhat similar ex- 
emption for benefits paid a handi- 
capped worker if he becomes unem- 
ployed within a 90-day probationary 
pertod. Benefits paid as dependents’ 
allowances are not charged in Con- 
necticut. 


Rates and Rate Schedules 


Rates assigned on the basis of iden- 
tical experience indexes differ even 
though the range between minimum 
and maximum rates in all schedules 
is narrow. Twenty-seven States™ 


*' Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia. Effective 
Jan. 1, 1946, Oregon will also have a 2.7- 
percent maximum rate. 
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impose no taxes in excess of 2.7 per- 
cent. Nevada has the highest rate, 
4.5 percent. At best, over a long pe- 
riod, the allocation of costs on the 
basis of such a narrow spread in rates 
will correspond only roughly to the 
wide differences in unemployment ex- 
perience among employers. Some 
States provide two or more schedules; 
those which permit more liberal rate 
reduction are used when the fund is 
high; the more restrictive ones, when 
the fund is low. Two States have 
only 3 rate differentials; at the other 
extreme, 2 have 13 (table 2). 


The fact that some 50 different 
numerical rates are listed in thé 
schedules in 44 States gives some in- 
dication of their diversity; alternative 
schedules add to this number. The 
reserve-ratio schedules have little in 
common; only 3 States (Colorado, 
Iowa, and New Jersey) have identical 
schedules. No two _ benefit-ratio 
schedules are alike. The benefit- 
wage schedules have more in com- 


Table 3.—Reserve ratio prerequisite to 
rate reduction and rate assigned on basis 
of ratio, 28 reserve-ratio States, 1945 





















Reserve 
ratio (per- a... 
State cent) pre- assigned 
requisite on basis 
to rate of ratio 
reduction 
<a 10.0 1.8 
New Hampshire - ----------- 8.0 2.5 
oS ee ee: 8.0 2.0 
i) SS eee 7.5 2.5 
OS ee 7.5 2.5 
North Carolina !__......---- 7.5 2.5 
een 7.5 2.4 
yh chet alee 7.5 2.0 
SE een 7.5 2.0 
ae 7.5 1.8 
lai cinitindebnensaciew in ance 7.5 1.8 
Kansas. ...- 7.5 1.8 
Missouri----- 7.5 1.8 
New Jersey - - 7.5 1.8 
New Mexico- 7.5 1.8 
Indiana !.-_- 7.5 : Of 
Wisconsin------ 7.5 1.0 
South Dakota ? 7.5 (3) 
North Dakota.....-...-.-.-- 7.0 2.4 
(Lh SS es SE Ee | 7.0 2. 25 
South Carolina.........----- 6.5 2. 25 
OL nesicechinsociiony 5.5 2.3 
West Viewuis............... 5.5 2.4 
SE ee 5.0 2.4 
SE SS 4.0 2. 25 
Ca | 3.5 2.4 
TE ee eee | 3.0 2.5 
District of Columbia--.---- ‘| 1.0 2.0 
1 











1 For purposes of this table, ratios for Indiana, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina, which are expressed 
as percentages of aggregate pay roll for 3 years, have 
been translated to percentages of a 3-year average. 

2 Nebraska uses a “‘modified reserve ratio”’ for all 
rates of less than 2.5 percent; the modified ratio is the 
ratio of the balance in the employer’s reserve account 
less the highest amount of benefits in any of the pre- 
ceding 3 years to a 3-year average pay roll or the most 
recent annual pay roll, whichever is higher. : 

3 The rate assigned in South Dakota on the basis 
of a 7.5-percent reserve ratio may be modified by an 
employer’s benefit ratio. See footnote 8, p. 8. 


mon; the rates differ only in mini- 
mums and maximums set. All 8 
benefit-wage States have rates of 1.0 
1.5, and 2.5 percent. All but Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia add an 0.5-per- 
cent rate. Two States—Delaware and 
Illinois—have rates above 2.7 per- 
cent. The Alabama _ schedule is 
unique in that the contribution rates 
of workers as well as employers are 
varied; the schedule is so constructed 
that the sum of the two rates is the 
product of the employer’s experience 
factor and the State factor. 


Differences in reserves prerequisite 
to rate reduction.—In the reserve-ra- 
tio States, the differences in reserves 
needed to qualify for a rate and the 
differences in the rates themselves are 
striking. For example, the reserve 
needed to qualify for any rate reduc- 
tion is 10 percent of pay roll in Ken- 
tucky and 3 percent in the neighbor- 
ing State of Ohio. The similarity in 
15 States which require a 7.5-percent 
reserve is offset by the fact that rates 
assigned on the basis of the “reserve 
range from 1.0 percent to 2.5 percent. 
An array of 28 reserve-ratio States in 
the order of the reserve ratios re- 
quired for any rate reduction illus- 
trates these differences (table 3). 


Differences in benefit ratios——The 
benefit ratios which cannot be ex- 
ceeded if an employer is to be granted 
a reduced rate under benefit-ratio 
formulas are: 


















Benefit ratio —— 
State (percent) assi 
must not ssigned 
exceed— on basis of 
ratio 
ate 2.19 2.2 
Maryland_ 1.99 2.4 
Michigan 1 2.7 2.8 
Nevada. -.-- 2.025 2.4 
South Dakota_.._._.-- 1. 50 1.5 
Li 1.00 2.0 
Wyoming. .....-...<.. 2.5 





1 Standard rate in Michigan is 3.0 percent. 


General diversity in rates—Con- 
crete examples may be used to illus- 
trate general diversity in schedules. 
Employers with reserve ratios of 74% 
percent would be assigned rates vary- 
ing from 0.1 to 2.7; those with ratios 
of 10.5, rates ranging from 0 to 2.0 
(table 4). 

Benefit-ratio formulas show similar 
disparities in the rates assigned for 
any given ratio; employers with flat 
benefit ratios of 1 and 2 percent would 





Table 4.—Rates assigned employers with 
praitg ratios of 7.5 and 10.5 percent, 28 
tates 











Rate (percent) on 
basis of ratio— 
State 
7.5 per- | 10.5 per- 
cent cent 
2.0 1.0 
2.0 1.0 
2.5 1.5 
1.8 9 
at | 
2. 25 1.5 
1.35 0 
2.3 1.9 
1.7 135 
1.8 9 
1.8 9 
2.7 1.8 
9 9 
2.1 1.8 
1.8 9 
2.5 5 
New Hampshire.............- 2.7 2.0 
ge. ae 1.8 9 
Po) ea 1.8 -9 
North Carolina. -.-.......-...-. 2.5 1.39 
North Dakota.......-......... 2.4 1.0 
| ES» BOP Eee! eg ee 
ELE, 2.7 1.5 
South Carolina................ 1.8 a 
DOMSEY EPONOR Ais saccuscunnons: () () 
|” Sel ae 2.4 1.2 
West Virginia:................ 1.8 9 
WOU ined cchaavunaknanees 1.0 0 











1 See footnote 8, p. 8. 


receive the following rates in these 
States: 











Rate (percent) if benefit 
ratio is— 
State 
l percent | 2 percent 

i eee ae be i 2.2 
J | a ee 1.5 2.7 
a Lwaceascuueneanwe 1.3 2.2 
| | aaa 2.0 2.4 
South Dakota... .......... 1.0 2.0 
Lo eee 2.0 2.4 
| RE ER 1.5 2.5 











As already indicated, differences 
among rates assigned under benefit- 
wage laws to employers with the same 
experience index are less striking. If 
the State factor is 10 and the em- 
ployer’s benefit-wage ratio is 15, his 
rate will be 1.5 percent under all the 
benefit-wage laws. Such differences 
as exist are due largely to differences 
in maximum and minimum rates. If 
the State factor is 10 and the em- 
pioyer’s benefit-wage ratio is 50, he 
will pay 3.6 percent in Illinois, 3 per- 
cent in Delaware, and 2.7 percent in 
the other States. 


Miscellaneous differences.—In ad- 
dition to the major differences an- 
alyzed above, any valid comparison of 
rates under the various State laws has 
to take into consideration such seem- 
ingly minor variations as are found 
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in the effective dates of benefit pay- 
ments, the effective dates of the ex- 
perience-rating provisions, computa- 
tion dates, policies on the transfer of 
experience to successors, and so on. 

If all other elements were the same, 
an employer in West Virginia might 
have a higher rate for 1945 than an 
employer in New Jersey, merely be- 
cause benefits were first payable in 
West Virginia in 1938 and in New 
Jersey in 1939, or these employers 
might pay at different rates in 1945 
because experience rating was effec- 
tive on January 1, 1941, in West 
Virginia and not until 1942 in New 
Jersey. This would mean that the 
New Jersey employer paid at the 
standard 2.7-percent rate in 1940 and 
1941 while his fellow employer in West 
Virginia may have been paying at a 
somewhat lower rate. 

The continued effect of these initial 
dates upon rates is greatest in reserve- 


Table 5.—Average yearly rates for a hypo- 
thetical employer with specified pay roll 
and unemployment experience and per- 
centage reduction below 2.7-percent rate 
durigg experience-rating years, 33 States 









































Average rate 
(percent) — 
State am 
a : cen 
10 — | below 
years rating 2.7 
1936 !—~45 years rates 

I enctendes ween 2. 22 2.17 19. 63 
Arkansas... - 2.07 1.79 33. 70 
California. -| 230 2.62 29. 63 
Colorado 2.07 1.80 33. 33 
District of Columbia. - 1.96 . 83 69. 26 
lorida 2.05 1.76 34. 81 
Georgia. 2.10 1. 87 30. 74 
Hawaii_- 1.88 1.60 40. 74 

eA SS. 2. 43 2.70 0 
eee eee 2. 23 2. 37 12. 22 
ee ee 2.07 1. 80 33. 33 
iinet ition sic 2.07 1.98 26. 67 
|. |. eee 2.16 2. 16 20. 00 

Louisiana ?_.........--- 2. 43 2.70 0 
Ea oe el Bi sec cares 2. 28 2. 20 18. 52 
Bieeviené.............. 2.32 2. 35 12. 97 
Michigan.............--. 2. 36 2.17 19. 63 
| SgRREESERROG SEES. 2.07 1.80 33. 33 
Nebraska..............- 1.93 1. 86 31.11 
\ Saas 2. 39 2. 35 12.97 
New Hampshire___--- Bo 2.32 2. 44 9. 63 
New Jersey_...........- 2.07 1.80 33. 33 
New Mexico_._....-.--- 1.89 1.35 50.00 

North Carolina_____-_-- 2. 43 2.7 0 
North Dakota_-._.....- 2.02 1.69 37. 41 
| Sea 1.95 1. 50 44. 44 
| iS aareeT 2. 22 2. 28 15. 55 
South Carolina___-___-- 2.02 1. 69 37. 41 
South Dakota___.....-- 2. 22 2. 35 12. 96 
ID mace ccssdunac 2. 26 1. 87 30. 74 
eae 2. 37 2. 58 4.44 
West Virginia. ......._. 2.07 1. 98 26. 67 
‘Wiseoneint ©... ....2..... 2.19 2. 27 15. 92 














1The 3-percent Federal unemployment tax did 
not become effective until 1938. In 1936 the Federal 
tax was 1 percent, with maximum credit offset of 0.9 
percent; in 1937 the tax was 2 percent and the maxi- 
mum credit 1.8 percent. 

2 Experience rating effective only during last 
quarter of 1945. 

3 Average for 11% years. 


ratio States, which carry forward all 

ast experience in a running account. 

he effect will be less with the passage 
of time, but the experience-rating 
system is still young and the ef- 
fect must be reckoned with in all 
reserve-ratio States for some time to 
come. Employers in States which be- 
gan benefit payments in January 1938 
have had a greater volume of benefits 
charged to their accounts than em- 
ployers in States which did not begin 
payments until 1939. In some in- 
stances, employers in States which 
began experience rating in 1941 may 
have had the seeming advantage of 
lower rates in the earlier years offset 
by the fact that the employers in a 
State which did not have effective ex- 
perience rating until 1942 had higher 
reserve ratios and much lower rates 
in 1943. In other instances the earlier 
rate reduction may be pure gain to the 
individual employer. 


Effect of Some of These 
Differences 


A composite picture of the effect of 
these many differences in experience- 
rating provisions is hard to present. 
The possible permutations and combi- 
nations of the many variables make 
analysis difficult. Nonetheless, an in- 
sight into the possible effect of just a 
few differences may be had from the 
following simplified examples of rate 
determinations under reserve-ratio 
and benefit-ratiolaws. The determi- 
nations were made for hypothetical 
employers with identical pay rolls and 
identical experience with employees 
who become unemployed and have 
their benefits charged to their em- 
ployer’s accounts. Determinations 
cover the years in which State systems 
have been in operation, including 
1945. The employer in each State is 
assumed to have had a $100,000 yearly 
taxable pay roll which was constant 
from year to year. Ten persons were 
laid off each year and, in those years 
in which benefits were payable under 
the law, drew benefits for 10 weeks at 
the States’ maximum weekly benefit 
amount. 

The determinations are obviously 
artificial. The chief economic influ- 
ences upon rates have been eliminated 
from the tests; there are none of the 
usual fluctuations from year to year in 
pay rolls or in the number of compen- 
sable weeks of unemployment for 
which charges are made against the 


Table 6.—Total contributions paid, 1936- 
45, by hypothetical employer with speci- 
fied pay roll and unemployment experi- 
ence, total benefits and difference between 
contributions and benefits on December 
31, 1945, 33 States 














Total | Total | Contri- 

State contri- | bene- | butions 

butions} fits minus 

benefits 
Arizona__.............--]$22, 200 |$12, 000 $10, 200 
PE RTE 20, 675 | 10, 500 10, 175 
@alifornia............-- 23, 900 | 14, 308 9, 592 
oO SSS 20, 700 | 10, 500 10, 200 
District of Columbia.--| 19,600 | 14, 150 5, 450 
re: 20, 550 | 10, 500 10, 050 
| SR A 21,000 | 11,925 9, 075 
Hawaii --| 18,7 13, 042 5, 746 
Idaho 24, 300 | 13, 025 11, 275 
Indiana 22, 300 | 12,733 9, 567 
Dn . Sa5 Ae 20,700 | 11,400 9, 300 
EE eee ns 20, 700 | 12,075 8, 625 
pS eee 21, 600 | 10, 850 10, 750 
Fees ee 24, 300 | 14, 250 10, 050 
Maine. pasha , 800 | 13, 275 , 525 
Mary ads... 28, 250 | 13,750 , 500 
Michigan a ed 23, 600 | 13, 533 10, 067 
| ROR Pia A 20, 700 | 11,850 8, 850 
RES 19, 300 | 10, 625 8, 675 
Neovads... ..25 << 22552. 23, 950 | 10, 650 13, 300 
New Ham pshire Raaoen 23, 250 13, 000 10, 250 
New Jersey 12, 125 8, 575 
New Mexico___-_- 9, 125 9, 775 
North Carolina_- 12, 375 11, 925 
North Dakota... 10, 750 9, 500 
Ohio_ 11, 050 8, 450 
Oregon _- eee 12, 150 10, 050 
South Carolina 11, 500 8, 750 
South Dakota-.- 10, 500 11, 700 
Tennessee __----- 12, 000 10, 650 
VC ree 12, 375 11, 325 
West Virginia---._...--- 12, 975 7, 725 
WimGit.. ..cccntiz2 15, 900 9, 300 














1 Covers period from July 1, 1934, to Dee. 31, 1945. 
For the purpose of this comparison, 5 weeks of bene- 
fits were charged during the last half of 1936 and 10 
weeks of 1937 even though the Wisconsin maximum 
duration for individuals who received the maximum 
weekly benefit amount was less than 10 weeks dur- 
ing those years. No other State paid benefits before 


account. The assumption of a static 
pay roll wipes out the effect of the 
major difference between the benefit- 
ratio and reserve-ratio laws. 

Moreover, the many legal variables 
which have not been taken into con- 
sideration might have canceled out 
the effect of some of those which have 
been considered, or have made for 
greater disparities in the results. The 
determinations in the samples illus- 
trate only what would happen under 
the State laws if the variables were 
limjted. The disparity in the results 
reflects a combination of (1) differ- 
ences in maximum weekly benefit 
amounts, including changes in those 
amounts; (2) differences in rate 
schedules including changes; and (3) 
differences in the*dates on which con- 
tributions were first payable, benefits 
paid, and rates determined under the 
experience-rating provisions of the. 
laws. 

The average rate of contribution for 
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these hypothetical employers over the 
entire period ranged from 1.88 per- 
cent in Hawaii to 2.43 in Idaho, Loui- 
siana, and North Carolina. The aver- 
age rate for the experience-rating 
years ranged from 0.83 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 2.70 percent in 
Idaho, Louisiana, and North Carolina. 
In the District of Columbia the aver- 
age rate during the experiente-rating 
years was 69 percent less than the 
standard 2.7-percent rate. 
Louisiana, and North Carolina the 
hypothetical employer had no reduc- 
tion (table 5). 

The cumulative effect of these few 
variables over the years is evident 
when the total hypothetical contri- 
butions and benefits are compared. 
The total contributions of the hypo- 
thetical employer ranged from $18,- 


In Idaho; 


788 in Hawaii to $25,200 in Wisconsin, 
a difference of $6,412. Total benefits 
ranged from $9,125 in New Mexico to 
$15,900 in Wisconsin, a difference of 
74 percent. The cumulative effect is 
even more evident when the total 
benefits are subtracted from the total 
contributions. Here the range is from 
$5,450 in the District of Columbia to 
$13,300 in Nevada, a spread of 144 
percent (table 6). 

It should be emphasized that these 
computations merely illustrate the 
effect of a few major and minor dif- 
ferences in those laws when applied 
to a simplified situation such as that 
described in the example. The re- 
sults might have differed radically if 
one additional element which varies 
from State to State had been included 
in the determinations. For instance, 


if waiting period had been one of the 
variables in the illustration, differ- 
ences in the length of the periods 
would have made for substantial dif- 
ferences in the amount of benefits 
charged. Additional assumptions 
would mean added differences in re- 
sults. 

The very multiplicity of the ele- 
ments involved in rate determinations 
and their manifold differences in the 
State unemployment compensation 
laws make any but an illustrative com- 
parison of rates impossible. However, 
the statement made at the beginning 
of this analysis stands; there is no 
assurance that, in identical circum- 
stances, employers will be assigned 
the same unemployment compensa- 
tion tax rate in any 2 of the 45 expe- 
rience-rating States. 





(Continued from page 2) 


providing sufficient money to enable 
them to participate in school activi- 
ties and have suitable clothes and 
other school necessities. When funds 
for aid to dependent children are in- 
sufficient for these purposes, the Bu- 
reau suggested, the State agency can 
still take the initiative in securing 
supplementation from general assist- 
ance sufficient so that the child may 
continue his education without undue 
strain on his family and his com- 
munity relationships. 


In its letter to State unemployment 
compensation agencies, the Bureau of 
Employment Security pointed out that 
the cut-backs in war industries will 
mean the laying-off of many of the 
1% million youngsters who dropped 
out of school to take wartime jobs. A 
number of them will want to continue 
working, but their prospects of imme- 
diate reemployment will be slight. If 
return to school results in denial of 
benefits, this group of workers May 
spend their time in idleness in order 
to draw benefits rather than reem- 
bark on their school careers until they 
can find jobs. 

' What the State agencies can do to 
further this drive differs from State 
to State. The laws of a few States 
prevent payment of benefits to stu- 
dents, but in most States the agencies 
are permitted wide discretion in de- 


termining availability for work. In 
those States, benefits may be paid to 
some students without straining ac- 
cepted interpretations and principles. 

The Bureau emphasized that it had 
no thought of implying that young 
people who do not want to work be 
considered available for work. It 
Suggested, however, that young per- 
sons who are out of work should not 
be considered unavailable for jobs 
solely by reason of school registra- 
tion or attendance. As a precedent, 
the Bureau cited the operation of 
defense training courses during the 
war; in many States a worker who 
took such a course and declared his 
willingness to take suitable work 
when it was offered was deemed 
available for work until he actually 
refused a job. On this principle, the 
child workers who return to school 
might, until suitable work has been 
offered and refused, receive unem- 
ployment compensation. 

A secondary method of furthering 
the campaign suggested by the Bu- 
reau relates to part-time work. A 
number of State agencies have held 
during the war that a worker who 
cannot take a full-time job is un- 
available for work regardless of the 
amount of part-time work he is able 
to accept. Before the war, however, 
many of these agencies held that 
workers available only for a part- 
time job were, nevertheless, “avail- 
able” within the meaning of the law. 


Many children who have been work- 
ing will want part-time jobs after 
school, and payment of benefits to 
them will encourage their return to 
school. Only if they refuse suitable 
part-time work without good gcause 
should they be disqualified. 


Jobs for the Physically Handicapped 


A Nation-wide drive to find jobs for 
physically handicapped persons began 
October 8 under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Employment Service. The 
drive was initiated by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, which stipulates that 
the first week in October of each year 
shall be designated as “National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped 
Week.” A proclamation by President 
Truman, setting the week of October 
8-13 for the drive, urged the coopera- 
tion of all governors, mayors, Federal 
officials and agencies, and industrial, 
labor, and educational leaders. 

The USES and Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service personnel in local offices 
throughout the Natfon will hold em- 
ployer institutes to inform industry 
and management representatives of 
proper methods of employing handi- 
capped workers, Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the USES, announced. 
Employer visiting also will be intensi- 
fied during the week, with emphasis 
on the employment of qualified dis- 
abled veterans and other handicapped 
persons, 
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Labor-Market Developments 


Lay-offs, which totaled 1.8 million 
in the first 10 days after the Japanese 
surrender, dropped to 300,000 in the 
week ended August 31 and to 270,000 
in the following week. These figures, 
released by the U. S. Employment 
Service * of the Department of Labor, 
were based on a survey of the labor- 
market areas which, before the sur- 
render, had 80 percent of all employ- 
ment in munitions industries. About 
66 percent of the lay-offs in the second 
week after the surrender, and 75 per- 
cent in the third week, were in areas 
with 500,000 or more population. Al- 
though 37 labor-market areas re- 
ported lay-offs of 10,000 or more in the 
first week, only 4 areas reported as 
many in the second and third weeks. 
For the week ended August 31, New 
York reported 30,600, Detroit, 15,000, 
Los Angeles, 14,000, and Chicago, 
11,000; and for the week ended Sep- 
tember 7 the 4 high areas were New 
York, with 22,000, Detroit, 21,000, Los 
Angeles, 18,900,-and Seattle-Bremer- 
ton, 23,700. 


1Formerly under the War Manpower 
Commission, which was terminated on 
September 19; its functions were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor (see 
page 2). 


The Middle Atlantic States reported 
the largest number of lay-offs—62,- 
000—in the second week; about half 
of them took place in aircraft, ship- 
building, ordnance, and iron and steel 
plants in the New York City area. In 
the third week the largest number of 
lay-offs—65,000—was reported by the 
Western States, where shipbuilding 
and aircraft production have been 
concentrated. The New England 
States, with only 4,200 lay-offs, were 
least affected and reported the highest 
reemployment rate. 

The USES estimates that the peak 
of lay-offs from war industry plants 
has probably passed and that job 
losses, while still heavy, will occur at 
a declining rate. 

The speed-up in discharge of mem- 
bers of the armed forces is another 
element in the labor-force situation. 
The number returning to civil life has 
increased markedly since August. The 
Navy reports 27,500 returns during 
July and 34,700 during August. In- 
formation on returns of Army per- 
sonnel is not available for the months 
of July and August, but in September 
some 535,000 men and women were re- 
leased; the weekly number rose from 
80,000 during the week ended Septem- 
ber 7 to 202,000 during the last week 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, August 1945 and Septem- 


ber 1944-August 1945 





























- September 1944~August 
August 1945 | 1945 
Item Spe Co Percentage 
Number or Number or ——- — 
amount l amount September 
| August 1943-August 
July 1945 | * 1944 1944 
| 
} 
—_— NS he oe oe er 1, 230, 355 +359.9 | +1,095.9 | 2, 977, 823 +99. 4 
SRE OR ee 1, 105, 446 +444. 8 +1, 397.3 | 2, 385, 030 +130. 3 
Additional ee 124, 909 +93. 3 | +259. 6 592, 793 (2) 
Continued claims-- 1, 532, 114 +41.8 } +276. 4 7, 761, 004 +44. 1 
Waiting-period 3_ 36, 428 +135. 4 +504. 6 1, 566, +60. 2 
Compensable...._......---- 1, 095, 686 +22.4| +4227.4| 6, 194, 498 440. 5 
Weeks compensated. _.._.........__- 998, 959 +24.3 | +218. 8 5, 651, 863 +38. 9 
Total unemployment_..._......__- 942, 553 +24.8 +232. 4 5, 184, 855 +41.7 
Part-total unemployment ¢._______ 15, 534 +48. 8 | +121. 2 106, —-8.8 
Partial unemployment 5__________- 39, 559 +16.0 | +91.0 333, 628 +27.1 
Wmme PONE ©... 8. shoo scene 126, 231 +1.9 | +226. 3 767, 774 +52.3 
Meneuscons f_..... ......4-.- 10, 870 +24.6 | +37.5 108, 952 +2.2 
Weekly — beneficiaries - , 531 +24. 3 | +218. 8 108, 690 +38.9 
) Rae -| 8 $17,947,844 +25. 1 +273. 3 | 9 $94, 318, 501 +58. 6 
Benefits paid since first pay: able ¢____| $2, 250, LD SEE SPEDE SE ORC R eens scot ee wee: 
Funds available as of Aug. 31..._.__- $6, 975, 814, 176 +1.9 | SPE bexitacaubaveslnnn-meecieions 
| 





1 Excludes Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin, which have no provision for filing additional 
claims; also Indiana and Pennsylvania before April 
1945 and Florida before J uly. 

2 Data not available. 


3 Beginning April 1945 excludes Maryland, which 
has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia, which have no provision for part- 
total unemployment. 
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5 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and ——, which have no 
provision for oe unemployment 

6 Excludes Wisconsin before July 1945; data not 
comparable. 

7 Excludes Wisconsin before July 1945 because 

= not comparable, and Wyoming beforé April 

$ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 

§ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers 
under interstate combined wage plan. 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued 
claims, January 1940—August 1945 
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of the month. Between May 12 and 
August 31 the returns numbered 581,- 
000, or a weekly average of 35,000. 
Placement of these men and women is 
being expedited by the USES. That 
office is also cooperating in the back- 
to-school drive (see page 2) to get 
some 1.5 million boys and girls to re- 
sume their schooling, interrupted dur- 
ing the war when jobs were plentiful. 

During the week ending August 11— 
the last week before Japan’s surren- 
der—the civilian labor force was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census at 
54.4 million, 870,000 less than in July. 
Most of the decline had been caused 
by the withdrawal of women; there 
were only 120,000 fewer men than in 
July. Many of the 750,000 women 
leaving the labor force withdrew from 
farm employment in the Southern 
States. Decreases in the number of 
men in agriculture were partially off- 
set by increases in nonagricultural 
workers aged 20-44—the age groups 
which include most discharged serv- 
icemen. 

Unemployment in the last week of 
fighting in the Pacific was actually less 
than the July estimate—830,000 as 
compared with 950,000. During that 
same week, 319,000 individuals filed 
claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion. These figures, of course, do not 
reflect the mass lay-offs from war in- 
dustries which took place in the last 
2 weeks of August. 
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All recruiting of Mexican railway 
workers was suspended the latter part 
of August, and the 67,000 workers, 
employed mostly in Western States, 
will be returned to Mexico as rapidly 
as their contracts expire; no contracts 
will remain in force after February. 


Unemployment Claims and Benefits 


In August, initial claims data for 
the Nation as a whole and for most of 
the individual States showed the dras- 
tic effects of war-contract cancella- 
tions. The load is heavily weighted 
with claims taken in the latter part of 
the month following the Japanese 
surrender. In comparison with the 
July figure of 267,550, initial claims 
rose 360 percent to 1.2 million. This 
number was only 220,000 less than in 
April 1940, the peak month for initial 
claims. The 42-percent increase in 
continued claims was weighted by the 
large volume of waiting-period claims 
filed in the latter part of the month. 
Compensable claims rose by 200,000, 
but the full effects of production cut- 
backs will not be apparent in compen- 
sable claims until September or later. 

Benefit expenditures rose 25 percent 
from the July level, to $18 million. 


from war industries: in Anniston, 
from a steel company; in Birmingham, 
from aircraft and ordnance plants; 
in Decatur, from the iron and steel in- 
dustry and shipbuilding; in Mobile, 
from shipyards; and in Talladega, 
from chemical plants. The increase 
in benefit payments, which more than 
doubled, was partly due to a change 
in the State law, effective during July, 


which increased both minimum and 
maximum amounts of payments. 

In California the rise of 224 per- 
cent in initial claims was due pri- 
marily to sharp reductions in ship- 
building and aircraft production. 
The number of benefit payments to 
out-of-State claimants increased con- 
siderably in August. More than 5,000 
weeks were compensated to persons 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, August 1945 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 26, 1945] 





Initial claims 


Continued claims 





Social Security Board 
region and State Total 1 


July 


|Percentage change 


August 
1945 | 1944 


Percentage change 
from— 





Total 2 


July 


August 
1945 1944 





1, 230, 355 


|-+359.9 |+1, 095.9 


1, 105, 446 |1, 532,114 | +41.8 | +276.4 





Region I: 
Connecticut. 59,002 |+627.9 

i 3,405 |+-109.9 

53, 794 |-+393.3 

New Hampshire , +560. 4 

Rhode Island 13, oa +150.5 


8 |+661.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 2, 281 |+178. 2 
New Jersey 113, 118 |+682. 
154, 820 |+-277. 
90, 147 |+524. 


+60. 
+926. 


OO bo 


Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia - - -- 315 

Maryland 17, 643 


+1, 342.6 


+1, 325, 4 
+1, 615.0 


+1, 058.9 
+33. 5 


55, 875 51, 703 
2, 896 9, 678 
47, 198 56, 128 
, 211 2, 137 
11, 555 27, 946 
849 1, 347 


4, 036 
105, 572 
201, 952 
102, 872 


1, 088 


+323. 8 


2, 108 
103, 160 
134, 715 
87, 764 


284 
17, 643 
6, 866 
2, 981 
7, 104 


+3, 131. 
+614, 
+988. 
+626. 


+928. 
+2, 148. 
+1, 318. 


+671. 
+6, 227. 
+1, 443. 


16, 636 
11, 646 

5, 020 
13, 332 


20, 101 
236, 290 
35, 319 


139, 899 
49, 894 
31, 123 


North Carolina 7, 153 
3, 014 
7, 844 


+266. 
+363. 
+113. 


+460. 
+316, 
+245. 


+362. 
+561. 
+954. 


This amount was almost three times 
that for August 1944 and reflected 
mainly the gradual cut-backs in pro- 
duction over the period. The num- 
ber of payments made to claimants 
on interstate claims is increasing 
markedly. In June, 19,401 weeks were 


Noro 


gi 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 


13, 653 
168, 805 
34, 115 


125, 696 
62, 764 
Wisconsin 3___ 26, 582 


13, 007 
145, 423 
34, 115 


orn 


Region VI: 


26, 582 


compensated for interstate claims, in 
July, 26,481; and the August figure of 
36,244 was nearly double that of June. 
Funds available for benefits increased 
in August at about the same rate asin 
the preceding months of this year and 
reached a high of $6,976 million. 

Initial claims more than doubled in 
August in all but 6 States, and only 1 
of the 6—Idaho—showed a decrease. 
In 14 States the increase was more 
than 500 percent—954 percent in Wis- 
consin. Continued claims rose in all 
but 2 States; Virginia reported a de- 
crease of less than 1 percent, and 
Wyoming, of 11 percent. In 17 
States—Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Wisconsin—the increases were more 
than 100 percent. -_New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania each had more than 
100,000 claims. 

In Alabama, initial claims rose 230 
percent and continued claims 97 per- 
cent. Claims loads in various cities 
were weighted by workers released 


Region VII: 


Alabama_- 13, 019 +229. 
+37. 
+676. 
+103. 
7 |+116. 
+307. 
+193. 
Minnesota +733. 
Nebraska +733. 
North Dakota_---.------ 9 (*) 
South Dakota___-.____- +63. (4) 
Region IX: 
+213. 


Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 
Region VIII: 


Ooo FOF 





Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 


5, 224 
Washington 9, 524 | 
Territories: 
9 (4) 
Hawaii 7 (4) 











+1, 578.6 
|+3, 577.7 
+3, 044.9 
r ©& 


+590. 5 

9 |+2, 137.9 
|+1, 617.0 
|+2, 018. 0 

+566. 1 
4 

+751.9 

+508. 5 
4 


(*) 
+240. 9 200 
+102. 0 384 


+2, 194.9 


12, 477 
6, 188 
13, 754 
2, 429 


24, 185 
13, 637 


a 2 RET ose 
Ink CRO WH 


1, 759 | 
11, 490 


8, 294 
10, 977 
3, tae 


113 


4,473 

9, 383 
36, 644 
12, 289 


6, 772 
110 
14, 346 


a) 


soma eorac- 


ost 


1, 252 
101 


wo*11n9 


27 


3, 034 
75, 494 
238 

4, 905 
8, 453 


4 ' ; 
7 (4) 




















1 Includes additional claims, except in Maryland, 
Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have no provi- 
sion for filing additional claims. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims, except in Mary- 
land, which has no provision for filing waiting- 
period claims. 


3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 
year, a new claim is the first claim filed by a worker 
with respect to each period of total or part-total un- 
employment. 

4Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims 
were reported in either or both periods. 
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filing claims from other States, princi- 
pally from Arizona, Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, New York, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Georgia’s initial-claims load rose 
more than 650 percent, to 14,500, and 
continued claims rose 67 percent. 
Lay-offs from shipyards, particularly 
in Savannah and Brunswick, contrib- 


uted to this unemployment. Some 
aircraft workers were released in At- 
lanta. In other parts of the State, 
lay-offs occurred at a shoe-manufac- 
turing plant and a men’s clothing 
factory, and peanut wholesale and 
processing establishments made sea- 
sonal lay-offs. 


The number of initial claims re- 
ported by Illinois—125,696—repre- 
sented an increase of 362 percent from 
the number filed in July. Virtual 
cessation of production of war mate- 
rials was primarily responsible for the 
rise. More than half the claims were 
filed in the Chicago area, where cur- 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, August 1945, and funds available for 


benefits as of August 31, 1945, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 26, 1945] 





Beneficiaries 


of unemployment 


Weeks compensated for specified types 


ws Benefits paid 2 





Percentage change | 


July 1945 


2— 
Part- 


All types total ! 





August 1944 


| 
| 
| Partial ! 
| 
| 


Funds avail- 
able for 
benefits 3 
as of Aug. 31, 
1945 


Percentage change 
from— 


Amount 


August 


| July 1945) AveH 





+24.3 | 


+218, 998,959 | 942, 553 | 


39, 559 \s17, 947, 844 


+25.1 | -+273.3 |$6, 975, 814, 176 





Region I: 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire.--- 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region II-III: 
Delaware 


IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina- 


Region VI: 


Wisconsin 
Region VII: 


Florida_. 





Mississi 
South 


Region VII: 
Iowa. 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 


Oklahoma. -- 
Region X: 
Louisiana. 


Washington 
Territories: 

i ES aa 

Hawaii 





+16. 
—7. 
+24 

+ 
+77 
+20. 


+141. 

+265. 
+62. 8 
+47, 

+207. 
432.‘ 


+679. 
+155. § 
+154. 5 
+148. 


—40. 
+415. 
+93. 
+29. 
+51. 
+91. 


+1, 059. 
+474. 5 


20, 590 
6, 117 
26, 379 


el od 
ANH ORD 


~ 


NOON ro Wr 
eerer—r wnuco 


225, 599 
20, 612 


noo 


106, 754 
25, 611 
6, 512 


+177. < 


15, 507 
7, 613 
5, 470 
3, 789 
1, 946 
9, 507 














CO ANNKAe NO 


6, 573 
4, 861 
31 





248 


10, 196 


710 
951 
489 
721 

34 





109 
4 























1,155 
3, 301 


86 
2, 071 
13 


656 426, 435 


177, 447, 164 
113, 105 


12, 433, 059 


14, 598, 521 
452, 123, 059 
009, 657, 164 
611, 242, 008 


43, 091, 166 
128, 892, 927 
104, 678, 592 

64, 438, 695 

69, 962, 443 


86, 361, 896 
291, 721, 389 
480, 221, 738 
518, 069, 538 
185, 084, 801 
180, 659, 217 


67, 378, 604 


NAH O NWOWWRAT 


102, 155 


87, 134 
4, 595, 788 
311, 939 


1, 847, 506 
428, 538 
94, 875 


21, 148 38, 290, 330 
115, 032 85, 935, 014 
61, 545, 096 
90, 975, 078 
8, 930 26, 150, 111 

671 A ; 5, 102, 255 
2, 767 . s 6, 346; 454 


29, 670, 057 
54, 715, 228 
161, 727, 052 


, 661, 


79, 370, 931 
, 967, 282 
153, 073, 455 


103, 071 
76, 353 


7, 911, 763 
19, 324, 711 








151, 297, 401 


8, 033, 941 
17, 676, 309 

















1 Excludes New York because data not reported; Montana‘and Pennsylvania, 
which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment; and Rhode 
Island and West Virginia, which have no provision for part-total unemploy- 


ment. 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, bene- 


or both periods. 


run om account, and in State account in the Federal unemployment trust 
4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 


5 “Low month” figure for average weekly number of beneficiaries (p. 27, Sep- 
tember Bulletin) should have been 3,617. 
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tailments in the production of air- 
craft were an important factor. 
Indiana, with a record high of 
62,764, rose to seventh place in num- 
ber of initial claims filed. This figure 
was more than 16,000 above the num- 
ber in August 1938, the previous high 
month, and 6,227 percent more than 
in August 1944. Curtailments in air- 
craft and munitions production were 
largely responsible for the increase. 
In Iowa continued claims rose 189 


percent. Benefit payments, which 
were higher than in any month since 
July 1942, were about 342 times the 
monthly average for the first 6 months 
of 1945 and more than 10 times the 
monthly low in October 1944. The 
increase reflects lay-offs of workers 
following the surrender of Japan and 
especially the closing of ordnance 
plants at Des Moines and Burlington. 

The percentage increase in initial 
claims in Kansas—790 percent—was 


Table 4.—Applications, claims, and payments for veterans’ allowances, July 1945} 





[Corrected to Aug. 25, 1945] 































































| Initial claims | Continued claims Payments 
Appli- | T Ty Av 
cations ype 7° basal 
State 2 for ae wimanomenen Weeks | _ 86 
entitle- com- | Weekly 
Total ; | Total Tilness num- | Amount 
ment New | Addi: Lack of| or pen- | ber of 
vot tional 5 sated ws 
} claims) claims work disa- veter- 
| bility ans 3 
All States _.......- | 35, 746 142, 325 |32, 747 | 9, 578 |203, 103 |184,913 | 18,190 |188,099 | 43, 407 |$3, 777, 911 
RDS oem cant 58 352 | 680 172 | 3,623 | 3,365 258 | 3,326 768 66, 928 
Alaska_-_- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
See 3 | t 167 108 1, 347 1, 161 186 1, 236 285 24, 619 
ee 1,038 | 1,089 871 218 | 4,365 | 3,857 508 | 3,949 911 78, 526 
California._........--- 1,681 | 2,418 | 1, 508 910 | 11,900 | 10, 457 1, 443 |411,774 2, 717 235, 983 
[eereao._.....--....- 94 150 86 64 402 339 63 333 77 6, 614 
Connecticut__...._.--- 1,103 | 1,549 | 1,100 449 4,566 | 4,258 308 3, 803 878 75, 551 
Delaware.___...--.--- 195 195 185 10 234 222 12 276 64 5, 476 
eo” ae 394 394 393 1 1, 750 1, 475 275 1, 403 324 27, 851 
ease 353 474 351 123 | 1,748 | i, 607 141 | 1,950 450 38, 843 
| ER A 670 808 628 180 | 4,493} 4,301 192 4,337] 1,001 86, 461 
a eae eee 1 1 1 0 15 15 0 3 300 
NI ee ss oe 19 | 21 12 9 58 55 3 97 22 1, 948 
| eee 1, 631 | 2,410 | 1,605 805 | 8,818 | 8, 567 251 | 7,820] 1,805 154, 869 
See eee 865 577 398 179 2, 936 2, 807 129 3, 312 764 65, 121 
ee cee 442 552 414 138 2, 375 2, 158 217 2,412 557 47, 833 
0 eee 146 178 129 49 718 679 39 710 164 14, 084 
Oc y..........-.- | 768 755 642 113 4, 259 3, 921 33: 4, 094 945 85, 144 
Teens... .........-- 244 203 150 53 804 763 41 723 167 14, 372 
6 SS eee 216 208 178 30 | 1,126] 1,031 95 | 1,050 242 20, 965 
ierveed............- 166 162 162 0 668 668 0 666 154 13, 222 
Massachusetts - - --- --- 1, 213 | 1,608 | 1,199 409 5, 626 5, 041 585 5, 189 1, 197 102, 971 
Michigan. -__.......-. 1, 369 | 1,566 | 1,359 207 6, 562 5, 999 563 5, 486 1, 266 109, 472 
Minnesota. ._._...._.- 669 680 592 88 2, 810 2, 7 56 1, 980 457 66, 
Mississippi-_-__-------_-- 594 317 255 62 1, 275 1, 185 90 1,123 259 22, 400 
peeowrs... ...-....... 758 | 1,066 771 295 3, 705 3, 521 184 3, 392 783 67, 328 
Montana.___._...--.--- 66 6 54 10 317 276 | 41 315 73 5 
ebroska............- 86 52 45 7 284 252 32 250 58 4, 974 
Se 24 16 11 5 71 65 6 56 13 1,120 
New Hampshire- ---_- 259 328 255 7 980 921 59 203 17, 500 
New Jersey. -._------- 2, 512 | 2,954 | 2, 506 448 | 14,900 | 13,424 | 1,476 | 14,351 | 3,312 286, 615 
New Mexico-_-_-.--_-- 54 68 58 10 271 264 7 248 57 9 
ew see. ......-..-- 5, 368 | 6,938 | 5,306 | 1,632 | 20,452 | 19, 669 7 18, 449 4, 257 367, 159 
North Carolina______- 662 27 580 247 | 4,366 A 706 | 4,153 958 82, 703 
North Dakota-- -_---- 18 13 11 2 36 10 42 10 805 
ae Z 700 670 670 0| 2,456 | 2,292 164 | 1,799 415 35, 586 
Oklahoma. --_-..-..-- 206 152 110 42 501 459 42 357 82 7, 059 
OS eae 96 109 79 30 414 361 53 332 77 6, 575 
Pennsylvania .-| 3,462 | 4,255 | 3, 462 793 | 23,365 | 18,558 | 4,807 | 21,114 | 4,872 421, 749 
Puerto Rico___._._.__- 406 721 344 377 | 16,438 | 15,914 524 | 14, 928 3, 445 298, 210 
Rhode Island--_-.-..-_- 417 413 312 101 1, 501 1, 359 142 1, 492 344 29, 596 
South Carolina__ 452, 620 437 183 2, 904 2, 671 233 2, 684 619 53, 449 
South Dakota__- 57 | 66 57 9 264 264 0 240 55 4, 670 
Tennessee______- 852 769 576 193 7, 329 6, 682 647 6, 457 1, 490 128, 669 
Tee. _....... 2,783 | 2,879 | 2,471 408 | 21,715 | 20, 137 1, 578 | 21, 271 4, 909 424, 047 
SES 20 22 15 7 168 99 69 153 35 3. 038 
Vermont_--_-_- 19 23 17 6 158 148 10 143 33 2, 808 
Virginia___-_- 258 289 249 40 1, 157 1,010 147 1, 157 267 22, 891 
Washington______..__- 86 120 78 42 336 246 90 302 7 5, 960 
West Virginia_-------- 660 834 660 174 | 4,504 | 3,998 506 | 4,468] 1,031 89, 078 
| eee 531 576 511 65 2, 000 1, 926 74 1, 982 457 39, 111 
| TTI 37 39 37 2 23 16 5 383 
| | 














1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Data based on calendar-month figures and there- 
fore differ from data in table 2, p. 29, which are 
based on figures for weeks ended during month. 

4Estimated by Readjustment Allowance Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
loyment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska, and by 
Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 


exceeded only by Wisconsin and 
Maryland. Lay-offs from aircraft 
plants in Wichita were responsible 
for most of the initial claims filed. 

Maryland had the second highest 
percentage increase in initial claims— 
927 percent. More than 80 percent of 
these claims were filed in Baltimore, 
where lay-offs affected machinery 
and ordnance and shipyard workers. 

Michigan reported more initial and 
more continued claims than any other 
State during the month. Initial 
claims rose 316 percent and continued 
claims 13 percent. 

Minnesota had a 1733-percent in- 
crease in initial claims, most of which 
were filed after the middle of August. 
The Minneapolis-St. Paul area, where 
cut-backs in war employment were 
most severe, accounted for the great- 
est portion of the claims. Semiskilled 
workers filed 51 percent of the total 
number as compared with 21 percent 
a month earlier. All industrial groups 
showed increases over the previous 
month, with the largest relative in- 
creases in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and wholesale and retail trades. 

Nebraska’s initial claims rose 1733 
percent. Four-fifths of them came 
from Lincoln and Omaha, where lay- 
offs from the rubber industry and air- 
craft production were reported. 

New Jersey, which was one of the 
four States receiving more than 100,- 
000 initial claims, reported that the 
August claims volume was greater 
than the total number of initial claims 
filed in 1944. The August figure was 
an all-time high and almost 15,000 
greater than the previous high of 98,- 
630 in January 1939. 

New York was second only to Michi- 
gan in number of initial claims filed, 
and the increase from the July num- 
ber amounted to 278 percent. 

Ohio reported a 246—percent in- 
crease in initial claims. Almost two- 
thirds of the 34,115 filed were from 
women. Women also filed more than 
three-fourths of the 35,319 continued 
claims, practically all of which were 
attributed to war-contract cancella- 
tions. Job opportunities for women 
were especially scarce. The largest 
number of all continued claims came 
from Youngstown, where war-con- 
tract cancellations were reported 
earlier. 

In Oregon, initial claims increased 
292 percent. More than half the 
claims were filed in Portland, where 
the fewest job opportunities in the 
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Table 5.—Nonfarm placements, by State, 














August 1945 
U. S. Employment Service Total Wom- | Veter- 
region and State en ans ! 

NE cg hckcueecuesed 824,953 |246,119 | 96, 241 

Region I: ‘ 
Connecticut............ 8,773 | 2,513 823 
| 5,652 | 1,847 503 
Massachusetts__.....-.- 19,801 | 8,051 2, 513 
New Hampshire_-___.__- 2,142 907 265 
Rhode Island_.....--.-- 4, 386 691 418 
\ 1,037 384 150 
Region II: 
Ce =a 120, 784 | 38,075 9, 054 
Region III: 
ae 1, 934 777 142 
New Jersey.........-..- 21,407 | 8,312 2, 061 
Pennsylvania____._..._. 46, 258 | 12,213 5, 197 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia__.| 5,094 | 2,301 513 
eee . 1, 082 
North Carolina__- 2, 161 
.. See 1, 730 
West he ae es dipinmenakicl 1, 229 
a * 
entucky Eo sitchin imiamncn’ 1,778 
pS ere 2, 996 
ee 5, 676 
Region VI: 
[0 ee 3, 876 
| RR A 2, 029 
ee 2, 591 
Region VII: 
[ 0 eee 2, 432 
ee 1, 946 
OO ae 2, 541 
Mismeminrl. ............ 1,315 
South 1,101 
ee 2, 860 
Region VIII: 

Sere 1, 293 
Minnesota-___ 2, 284 
Nebraska_- 772 
North Dakota 155 
South Dakota 215 

Region IX: 
0 a eee 1, 557 
Se 1,154 
| (“sR 2, 354 
Oklahoma.............. 1, 642 
Region X: 
OS ee 1, 668 
New Mexico..........-- 567 
a ilers 6, 943 
Region XI: 
a 981 
_” ees 499 
Montana. -.- 432 
CO as 440 
Wyoming_-_. 262 
Region XII 
Arizona 557 
California 8, 394 
evada 560 
Se 1, 859 
Washington.-.......... 2, 671 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


State are available. About three- 
fifths of the claimants filing continued 
claims were women, and a lafge por- 
tion of the men were past 60 or in the 
teen-age group. The number of 
claimants from Klamath Falls was in- 
creased by lumber strikes and from 
Oregon City by curtailment of work in 
shipyards. 

In Tennessee, initial claims rose 
308 percent to 12,351. The rise was 
due to mass lay-offs from war plants 
in all parts of the State and to inter- 
state claims filed by displaced workers 
returning from other States. Mem- 
phis, Nashville, and Chattanooga ac- 
counted for about half of the initial 
claims filed. In addition to workers 
laid off by war-production plants, the 
claimants were former workers in to- 
bacco establishments, textile mills 
which are being reconverted to peace- 
time production, a tent and awning 
company, and shoe-manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

The Texas initial-claim rise of 343 
percent was caused primarily by the 
cancellation of aircraft contracts in 
Fort Worth and Dallas. There were 
also cut-backs in ordnance plants in 
the Texarkana and Waco areas and 
slight reductions at the shipyards in 
Beaumont and Houston. 


Veterans’ readjustment allow- 
ances.—This month the table on vet- 
erans’ readjustment allowances (table 
4) has been expanded to include newly 
available data on applications and 
claims. The average weekly number 
of veterans receiving allowances and 
the amount of the payments are com- 
piled on a calendar-month basis and 
therefore differ slightly from the 
figures shown in the September 
BULLETIN (page 27) and elsewhere in 


this issue (page 29), which were based 
on weeks ended within the month. 
In the 49 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, almost 36,000 applica- 
tions were received for determination 
of entitlement to readjustment allow- 
ances. The application must be filed 
either before or when a new initial 
claim is filed. New York, 1 of the 10 
States reporting more than 1,000 ap- 
plications, topped the list with 5,368, 
and also reported the largest number 
of initial claims—6,938. Pennsyl- 
vania had the largest number of con- 
tinued claims. Texas, with more 
weeks compensaied than any other 
State, paid the highest amount of 
benefits. Alaska, on the other hand, 
reported no activity in payment of 
veterans’ claims, and Hawaii had very 
little. Each of 15 jurisdictions had 
less than 100 applications for entitle- 
ment. 


Nonfarm Placements 


The U. S. Employment Service re- 
ported only 825,000 placements in 
August, the smallest number since 
April 1944 and 19 percent less than in 
July. Placements increased in only 
3 States—1.2 percent in the District 
of Columbia, 7.2 percent in Louisiana, 
and 26 percent in Idaho. Idaho re- 
ported no significant lay-offs during 
the last week of August. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Wyoming 
reported decreases of less than 1 per- 
cent in placements. No lay-offs in 
munitions industries were reported in 
either South Carolina or Wyoming. 
Three North Carolina areas reported 
a few lay-offs in ordnance plants in 
the last week of August. 

Veterans’ placements decreased also 
but only by about 4.5 percent, and 19 
States made more placements in Au- 
gust than in July. 
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Social Security 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
April-June 1945 


By the end of June a cumulative 
total of 82.2 million social security 
accounts had been established, and 
an estimated 74.1 million living per- 
sons, or 69 percent of the estimated 
population aged 14 and over, held 
account numbers. 


cent as against 40 percent. The 562,- 
000 accounts established for women 
represented a 32-percent decline from 
the number in the second quarter of 
1944 and a 31-percent increase over 
the number in the first quarter of 
1945, as compared with a decrease of 
25 percent and an increase of 21 per- 
cent, respectively, in men’s accounts. 

Almost two-thirds of all applicants 





number of applicants under age 14 and 
in each of the ages 14, 15, and 16 was 
larger for boys than for girls. Among 
men of military age, however, signifi- 
cant increases were recorded for each 
age from 23 to 28; at other ages the 
rate of decline was smaller than for 
women: 





Percentage change in 
number of appli- 
cants from April- 


Age June 1944 to April- 











The 973,000 new accounts estab- were under 20 years of age. This pro- pend 
lished during April-June represented portion was the largest for any quar- Male | Female 
the smallest second-quarter total on ter, even though the number of appli- 
record. The number was 29 percent cations received from boys and girls 18 —19.9 —27.8 
less than that in the corresponding in most age groups under 20 was = =e 
quarter of 1944; in accordance with smaller than in April-June 1944. ye =e 
the usual seasonal pattern, however, Girls under age 20 comprised 60 per- +12. 2 —38. 2 
it exceeded accounts established in cent of all women who applied for Tire == 
the first quarter of 1945 by 26 percent. account numbers and 34 percent of all Tins ae 
Although the total of 411,000 appli- accounts established—both propor- pee =a: 
cations from men and boys was the tions larger than in any previous quar- —23.5 —41.6 
smallest in any April-June quarter, it ter. The corresponding proportions 


constituted a slightly larger propor- 
tion of all applications than in the 
corresponding period of 1944—42 per- 


for boys were 74 and 31 percent. 
From April—June 1944 to April-June 
1945, the percentage decline in the 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-44, and first and 
second quarters 1945, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end 














This situation, which was also found 
in the first quarter of 1945, probably 
resulted from recent reductions in 
draft calls and also the entrance or 








} ‘od reentrance of discharged servicemen 
of each perio into the civilian labor force. 
“ Estimated number of living acc ount- . 
Applicants ~ arena number holders 14 years and over Fewer accounts were established for 
numbe = i 
as of end of period! persons aged 60 and over than in any 
Period a alae preceding quarter. The total of 32,000 
Total | Cumula- population 14 years applicants in this age group was 35 
during | tive total | Number and over? percent less than the number in April- 
period | of period ‘ctl: aii, Nitiies June 1944, a decline reflecting the 
a a : — : 
orm | Male |Feme’e diminishing number of persons aged 
Rl lca aiiicademiathed 5, 227, 084 | 54,225,212 | 49,900,000| 48.7| 66.6] 30.9 90 and over who do not have account 
ace entero ebay eno aseancknoagh 6, 677, 901 | 60,903, 113 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 numbers and who are willing and able 
genes. nus NN SA a 7, 638, 175 | 68, 541, 288 | 63,000,000 | 60.2] 77.4 43.2 ‘ 
“| Ge aaa ee 7, 425, 670 | 75, 966,958 | 69,400,000 | 65.7| 80.7 50.8 to work in covered employment. 
ORE REE Ae 4, 536, 948 | 80, 503,906 | 72,900,000} 68.4] 82.3 54.7 t F 
January-March 1945..........-.-.---------- 771, 161 | 81, 275,067 | 73,400,000 | 68.8] 82.6 55.1 As in the first quarter, Negro appli- 
en Se a EE ns 972, 576 | 82, 247,643 | 74, 100,000 69.3 82.9 55.9 cants constituted a slightly smaller 


























proportion of all applicants. than in 
the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year. Continuing the upward 


1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
U,. 8 puenen of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, April-June 1945 









































Total | Male Female 
Age group | 
Total White! | Negro | Total White! Negro Total White! |} Negro 

| 
EE ES ee ee See Ey Nee LISS ne ee 972, 576 832, 157 140, 419 410, 503 361, 862 48, 641 562, 073 470, 295 91, 778 
Ee tia cine cneticnncnnannacinaniman aabencmmkeieoeta 109, 816 95, 646 14, 170 | 75, 761 65, 799 9, 962 34, 055 29, 847 4, 208 
EN EE SC ie SOS a Se EE Tee eer re eT 527, 874 469, 495 58, 379 227, 680 204, 300 23, 380 300, 194 265, 195 34, 999 
20-39. 192, 273 141, 500 50, 773 50, 151 40, 259 9, 892 142, 122 101, 241 40, 881 
110, 536 95, 839 14, 697 37, 404 33, 577 3, 827 73, 132 62, 262 10, 870 

AY 

15, 081 13, 957 1, 124 7, 586 6, 949 637 7, 495 7, 008 487 
9, 648 8, 874 74 | 6, 064 5, 542 522 3, 584 3, 332 252 
7, 348 6, 846 502 5, 857 5, 436 421 1, 491 1, 410 81 





1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 


age, April-June, 1945 and 1944 


for 1.3 million persons (table 4). 
During the month the number of ben- 



























































— efits in force increased by only 25,000, 
Total Male Female the lowest net increase since February. 
Monthly benefits were awarded to 
Age Apei-Vune = April-June we April-June Per- 35,000 persons in August, 4 percent 
cent- cent- cent- 2 i 
pee sale wee on ait 128 ws ais 1aee less than in July. Child’s, widow’s, 
ae — change and widow’s current benefits showed 
Under 20, total_.| 637,690 | 858, 111 | —25.7 | 303,441 | 408,420 | —25.7 | 334,249 | 449,601] 25.7 Gecreases ranging from 9 to 12 per- 
cent. Primary benefits, which in- 
Under 18, total__| 539,822 | 722,150 | —25.2 | 278,958 | 376,796 | —26.0 | 260,864 | 345,354| —24.5 
creased 3 percent, were the only type 
—23.3 | 30,483} 39,983| —23.8] 7,579| 9,655| —21.5 i P 
—98.9 | 45,278 | 65,238 | —30.6| 26,476] 33,749| —259 1 which the number of awards was 
—2.0| 71,024 | 92,449) —23.2| 56,854] 73,527] -—22.7 greater. These benefits constituted 
—25.8 | 82,160 | 112,386 | —26.9] 94,947 | 126,328] —24.8 
—25.1| 50,013 | 66,740 | —25.1| 75,008 | 100,095| 25.1 41 percent of the total number of 
—25.8 | 18,536 | 23,153| —19.9]| 48,5097| 67,285| —27.8 ae comet 
=32.5| 5,947| 8.471} —208| 24'788| 37,052| 33.1 monthly benefits awarded—the high 
est proportion in any month since 
January 1942. 
trend which began in the first quarter Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- During August $22.2 million was 


of 1944, however, the proportion of 
Negro men among all applicants was 
larger this quarter than in April-June 
1944. 


ments Certified, August 1945 


At the end of August, monthly bene- 
fits totaling $24.7 million were in force 


certified for monthly benefit pay- 
ments, $500,000 more than in July. 
Lump-sum certifications totaled $2.0 
million, slightly less than in July. 


Table 4.—Monthly benefits in force | in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 























August 1945 
[Current month’s data corrected to Sept. 19, 1945] 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action : 

: — Amount — Amount — Amount _ Amount sy Amount —— Amount — Amount 
In force as of July 31, 1945... ..__|1, 312, 985)/$24, 155, 880/530, 532|$12, 653, 842/157, 058/$1, 985, 851/386, 394/$4, 793, 024/ 85, 260/$1, 717, 925)147, 917|$2, 929,220) 5,824) $76,018 
Current-payment status-_-__.- 1, 128, 103} 20, 609, 306/440, 902) 10, 575, 642/135, 493) 1, 725, 498/351, 905} 4, 361, 182) 83, 711| 1, 686, 833)110, 371) 2, 185,456) 5, 721 74, 695 
Deferred-payment status______- 5, 042 91,391) 2,714 57, 348 464 \ 973 11, 970) 183 , 992 695 12, 556 13 161 
Conditional-payment status_..} 179,840) 3,455,183) 86,916) 2,020,852) 21,101) 254,989) 33,516) 419,872) 1,366 27,100) 36,851) 731, 208 90 1, 162 
 , es 149, 351| 2,816, 494] 75,853] 1,710, 184} 17,336 , 285) 28, 554 357, 703 843 16, 341} 26, 686 527, 966 79 1,015 
. a eee 30, 489 638, 689} 11, 063 10, 668) 3,765 51,704) 4,962 62, 169 523 10, 759} 10,165) 203, 242 ll 147 

Actions during August 1945: } 
Benefits awarded --__.........-- 35, 349 679, 816} 14, 481 364, 352) 4,808 63,151) 9, 466 120,731| 2,247 45,731) 4,207 84, 002 140 1, 849 
Entitlements terminated ?_-_-_- 10, 122 181, 445) 2,907 69,981) 1,465 18, 223} 3, 406 45, 531 268 5, 267} 2,025 41, 745 61 698 
Net adjustments 4__..........- —72 9, 145 —79 5, 412 —46 518 19 1, 840 5 38 30 1, 337 —1 0 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1945... 1, 338, 140} 24, 663, 396|542, 027) 12, 953, 625/160, 355) 2, 031, 297/392, 473) 4, 870, 064) 87, 244) 1, 758, 427|150, 129; 2,972,814) 5,912 77, 169 
Current-payment status- 1, 150, 767| 21, 070, 865}451, 662) 10, 852, 764/138, 700) 1, 769, 436/356, 318) 4, 416,098) 85, 666) 1, 726, 917/112, 603) 2, 229,684) 5,818 75, 966 
Deferred-payment status_-_ 5 2, 793 , 84 496 5, 729 > 12, 654 172 3, 613 796 14, 366 12 160 
Conditional-payment statu: 87,572} 2,042,019) 21, 159 256, 132] 35, 130 441,312} 1,406 27, 897| 36, 730 728, 764 82 1, 043 
Suspended. 75, 848; 1, 712,165) 17, 265 202, 405| 30,047) 377, 440 884 17, 194} 26, 568 525, 376 72 907 
FOORG nc cn0 11, 724 329, 854) 3,894 53,727) 5,083 63, 872 522 10, 703) 10, 162 203, 10 136 
Payments certified in August §__|_........ 6 24,258, 755] ....... 11, 346, 198)......-. 1, 859, 705} ....... 4, 731, 624) ....... 1, 801, 489} ....... 2, 416, 944)... .... 81, 545 









































1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 
cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in de- 
ferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 
conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously in curreht or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 

3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 


fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. _ , 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,019,880 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,370 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
before January 1940). 
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Social Security 





Public Assistance - 


The slightly downward trend in 
number of recipients, which has per- 
sisted for 3 years in old-age assistance 
and more than 2 years in aid to the 
blind, continued in August. Total 
expenditures for old-age assistance 




















monthly blind pension in Pennsyl- 
vania, which increased by one-third 
the total amount paid in the State 
during the month. 

Following small declines during the 


For 4 successive months the number 
of requests has increased; the August 
number—8,895—is a peak figure for 
the past 2 years. 


Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance, 
January 1940-August 1945 


MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 





































































































summer in the number of families re- 25 
increased 0.7 percent because of con- ceiving aid to dependent children, the 
‘ a eps i : OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
tinued small increases in individual total case load in August rose a little pe ek | 
. : 3 7 “Sen 
payments in many States. Total pay- (0.3 percent). Expenditures  in- Pg Peal 
ments of aid to the blind were raised creased1.4percent. The largest rela- 2.0 [>>* = 
6 percent, chiefly by the change from _ tive increase—12.4 percent in Iowa— 
$30 to $40 in the amount of the was probably the result of increases 
in the maximums. 
. ‘ : ‘ ist 1.5 
Chart 1.—Public assistance in the United The general assistance load also 
States, January 1941-August 1945 continued to diminish in size, but at a 
slower rate than for the 4 preceding 
ron ge afd months. Most States reported rela- ee GASES) | 
tively small changes in their case '0 | 
80 loads. The largest proportionate 
changes (—11 percent and +17 per- AID TO 
= cent) occurred in Alaska and Ver- 
eo mont, respectively—both jurisdictions 5 (FAMILIES) | be, 
: with comparatively small programs. _—— oe 
20 Special information gathered in 19 | = 
Y a area : AID TO THE BLIND 
7 ; y Yyy large cities indicates a growing volume mm I ] 
0 a :! fe) POVOVULTURTVEVYIOU CTO OTURTINVOATOCTUCTUEVUCTITO ATT OTO ATU ITY RTI OTDITONTT 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 of requests for general assistance. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Table 1.—Puxblic assistance in the United States, by month, August 1944-August 1945} 
Aid to dependent Aid to dependent 
Old eae Aid to the | General Old ert Aid to _| General 
“age 1 0 e enera. “age Al is) 
Year and month Total assistance blind assistarice Total assistance | the blind — 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2,075,371 | 253,238 | 636, 651 72, 640 —0.3 —1.1 —0.7 —0.2 —0.4 
| 2,070,432 | 252,363 | 635, 174 72, 55 —.2 —.3 —.2 -—.1 +.1 
2,069,203 | 251,469 | 633, 405 72, 465 -.1 —.4 —.3 -.1 (2) 
November-- 2,067,650 | 251,653 | 633,778 72, 377 -.1 +.1 +.1 -.1 +.3 
Se 2,065,892 | 253,681 | 638, 882 72, 301 -.1 +.8 +.8 -.1 +1.4 
1 Ee ee 2,059,202 | 254,728 | 642,116 72, 145 —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 +.6 
2, 052,886 | 255,289 | 643, 803 71, 893 —.3 +.2 +.3 —.3 —.5 
2,048,805 | 256,075 | 646, 187 71, 653 —.2 +.3 +.4 —.3 @) 
2,044,128 | 256,041 | 646, 729 71, 497 -.2 (3) +.1 —.2 —2.5 
2,040, 724 | 255,987 | 646, 825 71, 304 —.2 (3) (2) —.3 —5.7 
2,038,443 | 255,674 | 646, 801 71, 194 -.1 —.1 (3) —.2 —14 
2, 034,595 | 254,314 | 644, 088 71, 084 —.2 —.5 —.4 —.2 —1.0 
2, 033, 184 | 255,120 | 647, 198 71, 025 —.1 +.3 +.5 —.1 -.7 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1944 
Deen Ce ee ee |$78, 040, 093 |$57, 852, 949 $10, 978, 659 $2, 107,485 | $7,101,000 | +0.2 +0.3 —1.4 +0.3 +2.0 
MME 2g 2s oe he | 78,074,438 | 57,895, 855 11, 067, 866 2,108,717 | 7,002,000} (2) +.1 +.8 +.1 —1.4 
eee | 78, 738, 323 | 58, 188, 918 11, 198, 912 2,112,493 | 7,238,000} +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +3.4 
“See eae 79, 210, 750 | 58, 502, 144 11, 306, 971 2,117,635 | 7,284,000} +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 +.6 
aay. 79, 829, 784 | 58, 721, 787 11, 560, 642 2,119,355 | 7,428,000} +.8 +.4 +2.2 +.1 +2.0 
1945 
OES EE ETS cl 79, 978, 727 | 58, 736, 891 11, 635, 258 2,120,578 | 7,486,000} -+.2 (2) +.6 +.1 +.8 
IR 2 kt ee 79, 806, 522 | 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 862 2,122,185 | 7,249,000 | —.2 —.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 
> ee 80, 358, 700 | 58, 856, 126 11, 903, 031 2,120,543 | 7,479,000} +.7 +.3 +1.4 —.1 +3. 2 
eee 80, 194, 990 | 59, 062, 140 11, 987, 848 2,119,002 | 7,026,000} —.2 +.3 +.7 -.1 —6.1 
{nie la 80, 896, 330 | 59, 826, 101 12, 037, 783 2,123,446 | 6,909,000} +.9 +1.3 +.4 +.2 —1.7 
| ea 81, 117,191 | 60,047, 012 12, 132, 500 2, 133,679 | 6,803,000| +.3 +.4 +.8 +.5 —1.5 
- 81, 380, 112 | 60, 536. 297 12, 091, 159 * 2,134,656 | 6,618,000} +.4 +.9 —.3 (2) —2.7 
Sh Se ee Ra 82, 307, 846 | 60, 943, 034 12, 260, 634 2, 266,178 | 6,838,000 | +1.1 +.7 +1.4 +6. 2 +3.3 





























1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


For monthly data prior to 1944 for 
continental United States see the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. Beginning 
with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. 


Excludes programs 


administered without Rederal participation in States administering such pro- 
grams concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Meeting Common 
Human Needs 


Public assistance services achieve 
their broad social purpose only when 
those who administer them under- 
stand the significant principles which 
make for sound individualization in a 
program based on right. Public pro- 
grams are administered by humans 
forhumans. Therefore, among other 
orientations, some understanding of 
common human needs and some com- 
prehension of basic principles of hu- 
man behavior are essential. As a 
public assistance worker’s under- 
standing of human needs and human 
motivations is deepened, she may be 
stimulated to evolve ways of helping 
which strengthen the individual. 

From administrator to case worker, 
we are administering a program in 
which many of the statutory provi- 
sions have been inherited from the 
past and in which agency policies are 


*Summarized from the introduction to 
Towle, Charlotte, Common Human Needs, 
An Interpretation for Staff in Public As- 
sistance Agencies, Public Assistance Re- 
port No. 8. The report may be purchased 
at 25 cents a copy from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., to 
whom all orders, accompanied by check 
or money order, should be addressed. 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipi 


colored by outmoded conceptions of 
what is good for individuals and for 
society. If the institutions and 
agencies established to serve mankind 
are not to lose identity with people, 
becoming self-perpetuating and rig- 
idly unsuited to human needs, then 
they must continuously have the 
breath of human life breathed into 
them. What is this breath of life? 
It is a basic understanding of indi- 
viduals, a growing comprehension of 
their common needs, of their beha- 
vior motivations, and of the factors 
and forces which shape men to so- 
cialized and unsocialized ends. 

The need for creative effort to make 
the most of our more progressive stat- 
utory provisions is evident. Fre- 
quently, statutes intended to safe- 
guard the individual’s and the com- 
munity’s welfare have been inter- 
preted in such a way as to defeat their 
purpose. Interpretations have some- 
times been restrictive, and sometimes 
there has been rigid adherence to the 
letter of the law, rather than regard 
for its spirit. Understanding of the 
common needs of the individual and 
of the decisive import of individual 
well-being for the good of society may 
lead to the formulation of policies 
which more adequately interpret the 
law’s intent. Since some aspects of 





our statutory provisions, and perhaps 
more often our entrenched policies, 
have not kept pace with social change 
or with current understanding of hu- 
man nature, we have struggled to ad- 
minister misconceptions from the past 
in as corrective a way as possible un- 
til the time when we can effect basic 
changes. An understanding of hu- 
man behavior may reinforce such ef- 
ferts in the direction of basic change, 
through leading to critical evaluation 
of the effect of legal provisions and 
policies on our services and on the 
people for whom our help is intended. 

If this discussion gives greater sig- 
nificance to the relationship between 
public assistance programs and the 
growth of the individual, it may en- 
able supervisors to help workers use 
the agency more positively, more flex- 
ibly, and more resourcefully, from the 
initial service of helping the applicant 
establish eligibility through all the 
other services indicated in individual 
instances. Insofar as it contributes 
to an understanding of basic needs 
and problems that grow out of hu- 
man relationships, and to an appreci- 
ation of the various appropriate ways 
in which different people meet and 
deal with the same events and circum- 
stances, it should help the worker to 
individualize the process of establish- 
ing eligibility and to differentiate need 


ts, by State, August 1945} 





































































Payments to = Payments to aks 
recipients Percentage change from recipients Percentage change from 
Number Number : ¥ 
State of recip- July 1945in— | August 1944 in— State of recip- July 1945 in— | August 1944in— 
tones Total Aver- ane Total . Aver- 
amount e r amoun age " Num- 
™ — Amount — Amount —_ Amount = Amount 
Total___.. 2, 033, 184 |$60, 943, 034 | $29.97 | —0.1 +0.7 | —2.0 +5.3 $2, 364, 672 | $23.62 | —0.2 +0.5 | —2.7 +3.0 
336, 077 = a - : ts <9 Th 
RS sasuke 32, 379 503, 211 15. 54 +.4 +.7 | +8.8 +3.5 300 | 28.85 -. —4. . 
Seea...<... 1, 321 48,103 | 36.41 -.1 +1.0 | —4.6 +7.5 74,064 | 38.43 +.4 4] —2.1 —-13 
a 9, 431 363,993 | 38.60 -.1 @) —1.1 —.7 195, 034 29. 94 —.1 —.1 | .--1.2 +6.6 
, ee 26, 469 436, 031 16.47 | —1.0 —10 | —3.5 —7.2 
are 158,050 | 7,478,812} 47.32] +.1 (?) +.2 +.4 744,602 | 31.93) —.6 —.2| —7.0 +2.1 
i Se 0, 201 1, 663, 549 | 41.38 —.3 —.2) —15 —12 183,650 | 31.07 +.6 +.1 | +9.6 +5.7 
ccckcoe 13, 982 549, 841 39.32; +.8 +7.1 | —1.6 +12.1 3, 650, 705 35. 40 —.1 +1.2 | —3.9 +2.8 
: | Se) , 269 20,925 | 16.49} —1.0 +.8 |—14.7 —4.2 418, 12.79 (4) +11) —17 +11.0 
| 2, 388 86,295 | 36.14 —.7 —.3 |—10.8 +3.3 : = Po = = -. , rf : = : Bg! 
(eee 41, 245 1, 199, 644 29. 09 5 .9 | +6.4 +9.7 , 550, ‘ -. . —6. =>. 
. * i 2, 777, 694 > 07 tf: : t : t ° 33 
a 66, 342 760, 754 11, 47 -.1 +.1) —3.5 .3 747, 550 7.14 % . . 
Hawaii-.-.....-. 1, 431 33, 497 23. 41 —.6 +.2 | —2.7 +12.3 2,510, 293 | 30.39 0 +.7 | —2.6 +3.0 
Idaho ae 9, 611 308, 509 | 32.10} +.1 +.4 = 7 = : 247,573 | 34.20 +.4 +11 +.7 +8.0 
SSE 121,084 | 3,921,329 | 32.39 —.1 +.5 | —3.9 . 
ee , 613 1, 405, 959 25. 74 —.5 —.4| —6.3 —-.8 324, 636 15. 10 —-.1 +3.8 | +1.0 +10.9 
ae 48, 975 1, 567,305 | 32.00 —-.3 (4) —3.8 +6.1 325,526 | 25.76 —.2 +.7 | —3.1 +4.9 
| 28, 015 813, 511 29. 04 —.1 +.4) —1.5 +3.3 607, 571 16.08 —.2 —.2| —1.2 —4.1 
et 47, 059 542, 836 11.54 | —1.2 —.9 |—13.0 —10.0 4,087,700 | 23.97 +.3 +.4 +.1 +11.0 
ES 36, 106 850, 055 23. 54 —.4 -—.8} —L1 +5.9 oa ae te | a rl = At 
Di sindnae 4, 787 440, 616 29. 80 —.2 -1}| —1.9 5.7 . 22. 71 ° -. 5 
— cts * * 212, 401 14, 22 —.5 +.4 |) —6.7 +4.1 
Md.. 11, 512 322,519 | 28.02] +.1 +.7 | —5.7 +11 3,017,003 | 49. 25 +.4 +1.6 | +2.2 +33. 4 
Mass 74, 412 3, 197, 783 42. 97 —.1 +.1| —-18 +5.4 286, 495 15. 55 —.2 —.3 0 —13.9 
Mich 84, 474 2, 660, 190 31. 49 +.1 +1.6 —.8 +6. 1 1, 312, 968 29. 37 —.3 +.1) —4.6 +1.1 
) eee 54, 455 1, 652, 060 30. 34 —.2 +.2) —4.4 +1.2 122, 331 36. 31 (3) +.1 | +5.1 +18.7 
ees 27, 075 423, 930 15. 66 -.8 —.1)| +16 +9.3 | 














¥ 1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


ject to revision. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


All data sub- 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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for other services. A worker with this 
understanding should be less inclined 
to impose services and to interfere 
with the recipient’s right than one 
who has little comprehension of the 
meaning of the individual’s response 
or of the significance of what he says 
when he applies for assistance. 
Furthermore, if this presentation 
deepens the supervisor’s understand- 
ing of human motives and of principles 
of personality growth, it may con- 


tribute to the supervisor’s understand- 
ing of the worker’s response to the 
impact of work which at times makes 
heavy emotional demands on the 
worker. This understanding may 
throw light on the worker’s learning 
response and thus enable the super- 
visor to advise and to guide the worker 
more patiently and more objectively. 
In a discussion of qualities needed by 
workers in public programs, it has 
been said, “What is involved is not a 


detached or abstract interest but an 
attitude and a feeling that can be the 
basis of a disciplined skill exercised in 
a setting of policy and organized pro- 
cedure designed for human service.” ? 
“Liking and concern for people” which 
hold amid “disadvantageous circum- 


1de Schweinitz, Karl, “Education for 
Social Security,” The Educational Record, 
Vol. 25, No. 2 (April 1944), pp. 142-153. 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1945} 




















































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
July 1945 in— August 1944 in— 
State Total 
A ; ota Average r 3 BA 
Families Children amount | per family Number of. pe Number of nine 
Families | Children Families | Children 

BE ieee tonne Gocedence 255, 120 647,198 |$12, 260, 634 $48. 06 +0.3 +0.5 +1.4 +0. 7 +1.7 +11.7 
ee, 0 States *. :... -.......--.- 255, 057 647,074 | 12, 258, 759 48. 06 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +.7 +1.7 +11.7 
NS en eee Se eee 5, 238 14, 531 134, 192 25. 62 +1.3 +1.7 +2.3 +10.8 +13. 6 +11.9 

Alaska--.... --- 31 1, 675 (@) () (’) (’) () ¢ () 
Arizona---__. 1, 376 3, 985 54, 528 39. 63 —.8 -—.3 —.4 —1.4 —.7 +1.9 
Arkansas___. x 4, 124 10, 883 105, 374 25. 55 —1.8 —1.4 —.8 —13.6 —13.4 —19.8 
California. __ eica 6, 373 16, 137 535, 206 83. 98 —1.2 —1.3 —1.2 +.9 —.7 +10.8 
Colorado--..-- ert. , O86 8, 472 174, 563 56. 57 —.4 (4) +1.1 —8.4 —6.0 +46. 0 
Connecticut... BLS 2, 029 5, 094 159, 893 78. 80 +.6 —1.6 +.1 +10.0 +8.6 +16.9 
SE siciesis 266 774 19, 214 72. 23 —3.3 —2.1 +4.3 +10. 4 +12. 2 +37.0 
District of Columbia. -- 4 604 1,898 41,465 68. 65 +1.5 +1.0 +1.7 +12.5 +11.6 +38.8 
ES eae aeet 5, 718 14, 185 192, 556 33. 68 +2.7 +2.9 +3.0 +64. 4 +69. 4 +70.1 
Georgia 3, 890 9, 756 97, 384 25. 03 —.4 —.3 —.1 —2.5 —.5 —1.5 
Hawaii 492 1, 529 31, 258 63. 53 —1.2 —1.2 +2.3 —5.0 —6.1 +5.4 
Idaho____ 1,170 3, 101 61, 967 52. 96 +.2 a +.2 —15.5 —-17.7 +20. 4 
Tilinois- _- 19, 7: 47, 309 989, 096 50. 12 (6) +.1 +.3 —3.2 —2.2 +45.9 
Indiana , 846 13, 692 214,179 36. 64 —1.4 —1.1 —1.2 —16.9 —13.9 —12.2 
a ee eee a 2, 970 7, 445 91, 807 30. 91 —1.1 —.8 +12.4 —1.4 +.3 +13. 4 
eee PSEA Sees 2, 789 7, 082 139, 007 49. 84 —.6 —.9 +.7 —10.6 —10.7 -—1.8 
iE ELA ARES 4, 795 12, 862 103, 813 21. 65 +1.1 +.9 +.8 +5.2 +3.0 +2.6 

0 a eee 8, 890 23, 013 358, 524 40. 33 —1.3 —1.3 -1.3 —7.3 —6.8 +3. 

_ 2 eS eae 1, 333 3, 778 86, 852 65. 16 +1.6 +2.1 +3. 2 —-1.0 —1.2 +13.3 
0 Se ee ee oe ee 2, 909 8, 382 108, 320 37. 24 +1.7 +2.5 (7) +8.0 +9.1 +9.7 
EEE 7, 048 17, 380 563, 125 79. 90 —.7 —.6 —.6 +1.4 +1.5 +7.9 
| ee See 12, 718 30, 706 821, 640 64. 60 +.1 +.1 +3.5 +.7 +1.1 +8. 4 
ESS ee ee 4, 501 11, 470 218, 417 48. 53 —.9 —.7 +1.8 —11.4 —9.2 +6. 8 
SS SESS 2, 908 7, 542 75, 725 26. 04 +.9 +1.5 +1.2 +3.8 +6. 2 +5. 5 
| ee eee. 11, 029 28, 565 378, 186 34. 29 +.6 +1.0 +2.1 +1.5 +5.5 +5.6 
A ee 1, 258 3, 190 59, 219 47.07 —1.0 -1.3 +1.0 —8.3 —7.6 +26. 9 
OT ES ee ee ree 2, 097 4, 906 68, 973 32. 89 —3.3 —2.6 —2.7 —18.7 —18.3 —17.8 

| EE eee eae 63 8 124 i 29.76 () (’) (3) (3) (3) () 
i, a ii 763 1, 898 52, 182 68. 39 +1.9 +1.9 +2.5 +12.9 +10. 5 +41.5 
OS ee ey SE en ae 3, 073 7, 690 184, 172 59.93 —2.2 —2.0 —2.0 -14.3 —12.1 +3.0 
oy aa 2, 562 6, 816 96, 160 37. 53 +.5 +.5 +.2 +18.8 +9.3 +21.7 
fo hee ae 19, 687 46, 414 1, 476, 830 75. 02 +3.5 +4.4 +5.1 7.5 +10.0 +11.5 
i eee 6, 018 15, 434 152, 377 25. 32 —.4 —.7 +.6 —4.9 —.5 +12.3 
North Dakota.- 1, 398 3, 884 76, 826 54.95 —2.6 —3.4 —1.8 —10.2 —8.9 +6. 2 
aS 7, 181 19, 739 396, 331 55.19 —.5 +.2 +1.3 —6.5 —5.4 +.8 
Oklahoma 15, 095 36, 443 525, 191 34. 79 +1.3 +1.7 +1.8 +12.0 +11.7 +14.7 
Oregon __..- 1, 211 2, 967 96, 7 79. 88 —1.5 —.6 —1.3 +3.9 +3.9 +12.5 
Pennsylvan 22, 430 59, 243 1, 436, 998 64. 07 +1.1 +1.1 +2.1 +2.1 +2.3 +18.5 
a Eee ae 1, 282 3, 301 86, 445 67. 43 +3.1 +3.0 +2.0 +18. 3 +15. 8 +21.0 
Ne eee eae 3, 714 10, 869 84, 467 22. 74 (4) —.2 —.3 +8.7 +6.8 +6. 4 
South Dakota___- . 1, 429 3, 443 53, 296 37. 30 +1.1 +.8 1.4 —3.1 +.1 +11.3 
Se See 10, 928 28, 577 331, 051 30. 29 1 +.1 (4) +.7 +1.5 —1.6 
SESS Ce 11, 115 24, 433 231, 629 20. 84 (8) +.4 +.1 +5.8 +6.5 +5. 2 
0 a ae a ae 1, 783 4,779 130, 97 73. 46 —.8 —.8 —1.2 —3.0 —2.1 —.4 
Vermont... -.-- ~ 572 1,475 19, 683 34. 41 +.5 +.8 +.6 +.5 +3.3 +5.0 
Virginia____- = 3, 407 9, 679 106, 498 31. 26 +.1 —.1 +.1 —4.9 —4.8 +11.1 
Washington ____- 3, 574 88,851 328, 236 91. 84 +.7 (8) +1.5 +11.2 (8) +22. 7 
ob OS aa 7, 036 19, 659 195, 906 27. 84 —.4 —-.3 —.2 +4.6 +5.4 —11.4 
Wisconsin_-_-.-.- eee 5, 297 12, 933 294, 130 55. 53 —.5 —.2 +.3 —12.4 —11.5 —2.6 
| ES eee | 281 784 16, 489 58. 68 +.4 +1.8 —.4 —12.7 —7.3 +19. 5 




















1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data ex- 
clude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 


families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 
6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
7 Data for July not comparable. 
§ Estimated. 
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stances” in which the individual may 
respond in baffling ways, ways differ- 
ent from the worker’s conception as 
to how he should respond, may repre- 


Table 4.— Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, August 1945' 





















































~~ . 0 Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State sok July 1945 in— | August 1944 in— 
ients Total . Aver- 
amoun age a Reivits 
_— Amount —_ Amount 
Tete... 71,025 |$2, 266,178 |$31.91 | —0.1] +62] —2.2 +7.5 
otal, 46 
States 2___|55, 257 | 1,685,120 | 30.50] —.2 +.3 | —2.5 +2.5 
12,663 | 16.55| +.8| +45 | +49 +3. 1 
21,033 | 46.43 | —.9 —.3 |+11.6| +168 
21,468 | 18.48) —.9]} —13] —4.3 9.5 
255,945 | 47.83 | —.5 —.4] -81 —7.6 
16, 831 | 36.59 | —1.1 —1.3 | -9.1 —7.6 
4,749 | 37.39 | —3.1 —1.7 | -—5.9 +2.9 
7, 862 | 39.91 | —1.0 +.4 |-14.0 —5.1 
68,910 | 30.07| +.9| +11] —.4 2.6 
28,545} 14.19} —.1 —.1| —5.8 —3.9 
, 568 | 24.89} (4) (4) (4) (4) 
6, 933 | 33.66] 0 +1.6 | —6.4 -1.9 
174, 633 | 34.12] —.5 +.1] —.9 +5.0 
58,475 | 29.50} —1.2] —1.6 |—10.4 —13.2 
42,830 | 34.68} —10] +33] —8.0 —.§ 
33,027 | 31.42 | —.3 +.3 | —5.6 —.2 
20,414 | 13.02] —.7 —.4] —2.6 —21 
36, 524 | 27.05} —10] —1.2] —6.2 —1.0 
24,980 | 30.80] —.4 +.2 | —5.3 2.8 
13, 672 | 31.36] —.5 (8) —27 +4.3 
43,065 | 44.77] —.7 —.5| 42.9] +111 
43, 307 | 34.81] —.6 —.1| -1.3 +3.1 
35, 767 | 37.57 | —.2 —.2| +.4 +8.3 
32,950 | 22.34] +.6] +11/465] +461 
i RE See Aa Ane Sieben 
11,245 | 34.81] 0 +.3| 42.9] +17.7 
13,035 | 29.56 | —.2 +.3 |—14.2 +.3 
1,210 | (A) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
8, 187 | 30.10 | +1.5 +.4] +.7 +7.7 
17,819 | 33.81 | —1.1 —.4| -—3.8 +7.3 
; 29.12} —.8 —.1| -9.8 —9.9 
116, 501 | 39.79] +.5| 422/415] +99 
44,643 | 18.92} +.7]} 41.5}43.6] 417.7 
3,661 | 33.28} +.9 +.9 | —8.3 | +.2 
81,938 | 27.29] —.2 +.2| —4.4 | +.8 
66,927 | 36.22] +.4] +1.0|—21]| +21.8 
17, 435 | 46.62 | 0 +1.0| +.5| +410.0 
504,848 | $9.68} +.8| +83.4 | —1.3 | +31.1 
: , 280 | 32.48) -1.9] -30] +27.1 
ee 19, 303 | 20.40) +.7] +11) +86] +180 
BS, Daku..-.2...] 2 4,974 | 23.35 | —2.3 —.9}-14] +7.0 
Tenn_..........| 1,536 30, 596 | 19.92] +.2 +.1| +.1| —19 
, i Ce 4, 632 113, 458 | 24.49} +.3 +.6 | +1.0 | 2.4 
(_ ee 5,141 | 39.85 | +.8 +.7|—-3.7| 4.1 
| SSS 164 5,031 | 30.68 | +25) 429/431] +110 
ERS ae 962 17,599 | 18.29} +.2 +.1} —.1| 49.7 
, ee 584 31,209 | 53.44) +.5) +.9|-9.0| -+25.2 
, & 804 14,579 | 18.13} -1.0| —.5|—20| 21.6 
\ > ee 1,375 40,914 | 20.76 | —1.1] —.3}-80| —24 
Weys:...3-5~...- | 116 | 4, 534 | 39. 09 +2.7 | +3.1 | —4.9 +3.7 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Data for July not comparable. 

6 Estimated. 


sent, in a few people, an inherent ca- 
pacity for understanding. 
large, however, a “quick and vivid in- 
terest” in people, together with a liking 





for them regardless of circumstances 
or response, derives in part from, and 
can be greatly increased by, under- 
standing that is based on knowledge. 


By and 


Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, August 1945! 











































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
State Num- 
ber of July 1945 in— |August 1944 in— 
cases Total /|Average 
amount } 
Num-|Amount! Num-|Amount 
ber ber 
230, 000 | $6,838,000 | $29.71 | —0.7 +3.3 | —9.3 —3.7 
46, 407 14.31 | +2.3 +4.6 |+13.9 +13. 2 
5,629 | 41.39 |—11.1 +16. 5 |+-24.8 +89. 5 
52, 244 29.58 | +4.6 +8.3 |—18.4 —18.0 
31, 418 12.01 | —1.7 —2.3 |-—10.0 —2.6 
438, 023 38.15 | +1.5 +.6 | +46 +15. 2 
89, 734 30. 73 —.8 —1.4 |—36.4 —33.3 
478, 197 32.65 | +1.7 +3.4 | —3.7 +3.0 
8,936 | 26.44 | +1.8 +7.2 | +1.5 +41 
30,323 | 41.14 | +1.4 +2.4 |—12.2 +2.0 
tM | ee SE Se A Ls 
29,973 | 11.89] (6 +2.0 |+10.5| +202 
15, 850 31.51 | —3. —3.0 |—11.6 —3.7 
10, 548 21. 40 0 —.1 |—19.6 —12.0 
706, 034 31.55 | —1.2 +8.0 |—-16.5 —23.4 
117, 462 | 21.02 +.5 +.8 | —2.2 +7.1 
66, 007 18.44 | —2.1 —2.8 |—15.0 —10.2 
91, 841 —.2 —1.0 |—10.0 —2.4 
Se eee aes a) Ee 
143, 409 17.75 | +1.2 —.8 |+26.2 +32.6 
53,275 | 30.97 | —4.9 —1.4| —9.0 —1.0 
162, 531 32.86 | +1.8 +14.4 |+14.2 +19.9 
409,980 | 33.67 | +1.0 +5.1| —5.4 +2.4 
387, 820 36. 28 | +2.5 +22.1 | +9.7 +25.7 
120, 028 26. 22 | —3.0 —1.7 |-19.4 —13.1 
2, 740 8.30 | +2.8 +.7| —5.2 +11.6 
170, 315 21. 02 —.1 (10) +12.8 +1.5 
23, 717 24. 53 +.2 +.1 |—17.4 —13.8 
32, 321 20. 20 | +1.8 —.9| —6.6 +4.2 
4, 951 30.94 | —7.5 +28.1 |—38.7 +28.0 
28,308 | 27.25 | +.1 +5.8 |—22.2 —15.0 
a ae 4, 386 143, 845 —1,2 —1.4 |—12.9 —5.7 
N. Mex.?____- 1, 059 16, 168 —6.0 —35. 2 |+16.2 —7.3 
} } See 1134, 278 | 1, 571, 908 —2.5 —.3 |-14.1 —10.8 
| 5: ae 2, 368 26, 416 +2. 2 +3.3 | +3.8 +18. 2 
| oo See 574 14, 574 —6.7 +7.2 |—16.2 —3.0 
ae 10, 562 292, 319 —.6 +.5 | —6.2 +.9 
2) ae 12 4, 514 36, 546 (12) —3.4 | (12) —6.0 
TTR 3, 424 145, 709 —1.3 —.5| +83 +25. 9 
_ ENS 19, 793 558, 005 —.4 +10.8 | —8.5 +5.1 
jh, Ra 1, 995 63, 574 +2.0 +3.6 | +5.9 +5. 6 
2 ae 2, 837 37, 162 +1.2 7.4] +5.6 +27.5 
a ee 750 14, 126 —7.4 —9.7 | —9.5 —14.6 
EN  adaot 51,200 59,100 ba 
y. a 5 2,700 5 44, 000 
Utel......2... 1,370 55, 721 
. , See 729 16, 640 
,, ae 2, 937 50, 714 
, Tear 4, 867 245, 920 
Wes. Piiesaeads 3, 763 43, 000 
\ Se 4, 344 101, 697 23. 41 
Wc anacgaice | 326 10, 195 31. 27 











1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 95 percent of cases and pay- 
ments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by the State agency. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

12 Represents 1,385 cases aided by county commissioners and 3,129 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals 
totaled $13.3 billion in August, 2.5 
percent less than in July but 1.4 per- 
cent greater than in August 1944. 
Social insurance and related payments 
registered the largest relative increase 
of any of the income payment seg- 
ments, rjsing 4.1 and 38 percent above 
the July 1945 and August 1944 levels, 
respectively. All payments, except 
compensation of employees, were 
above those of a year earlier (table 1). 

Compensation of employees, which 
represented 69 percent of total income 
payments in August as compared with 
72 percent a year earlier, fell 3.1 per- 
cent below the July figure and 1.8 
percent below the amount in August 
1944. Compared with levels of a year 
ago, commercial and industrial pay 
rolls dropped about 8 percent. Other 
pay rolls, on the other hand, rose at 
about the same rate; agricultural 
wages and Salaries rose nearly 10 per- 
cent, government pay rolls 9.2 per- 
cent, and wages in domestic service 
5.6 percent. Government pay rolls 
reflect the recent increases in base 
pay of Federal workers, which became 
effective July 1. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, 
and royalties, comprising 18 percent 
of total income payments in August, 
were 1.5 percent less than in July but 
6.2 percent more than in August 1944. 
Dividends and interest showed gains 
of 0.8 and 10.6 percent above the 
July 1945 and August 1944 levels, 
respectively. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments comprised 1.7 percent of all in- 
come payments in August as against 
1.3 percent a year earlier. These pay- 
ments, which have risen steadily over 
the 12-month period, were 38 percent 
higher than in August 1944. 

Military allowances to dependents 
of members of the armed forces stood 
at $259 million in August, the same 
amount as in July. These expendi- 
tures have risen 12 percent since Au- 
gust 1944. Public aid payments in- 
creased slightly over the July 1945 
and August 1944 levels but represented 
only 0.6 percent of the August total. 





Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Benefits paid in August under the 
selected social insurance and related 
programs (table 2) amounted to $152.5 
million, 58 percent more than the 
amount disbursed in August 1944. 
Payments under these selected pro- 
grams represented slightly more than 
two-thirds of all social insurance and 
related payments in the Department 
of Commerce series. The unemploy- 
ment insurance and veterans’ pro- 
grams showed the largest relative in- 
creases, though monthly retirement 
and survivor payments under the So- 
cial Security Act also rose appreciably. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits totaled $92 million in August 
as compared with $68 million a year 
earlier. Disability payments to vet- 
erans accounted for the bulk of the 
increase; nearly $60 million was ex- 
pended as compared with $40 million 
last August, an increase of 47 percent. 


The number of disabled veterans re- 
ceiving monthly payments rose corre- 
spondingly from 854,700 to 1.2 million. 
Monthly retirement payments under 
the Social Security Act increased 30 
percent over the same period and 
totaled $13 million this August; bene- 
ficiaries numbered 609,400, an increase 
of 28 percent. Smaller increases also 
occurred in number and amount of 
retirement and disability payments 
under the railroad retirement and 
civil-service programs. 

Monthly survivor payments of $34 
million were made in August to about 
1.2 million beneficiaries under the 
three selected programs. Nearly 
three-fourths of the survivor pay- 
ments were made by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, although survivors of 
veterans represented only about half 
of all survivor beneficiaries; in August 
1944 the proportions were 65 and 45 
percent, respectively. It was not until 
June of this year that the number of 
veterans’ survivors exceeded the num- 
ber of beneficiaries under the Social 
Security Act. August monthly sur- 
vivor payments to 554,200 beneficiaries 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 } 
[In millions; data corrected to Oct. 8, 1945] 












































' o — Divi- Public aid Social 
ompen-| neuria insur- +18, 
Calendar year and Total 2 sation income, yo ance and ye mi 
ofem- | net rents, | ; , F related ? 
ee inter- | Work | Direct “ ances 
ployees and est | relief + | relief § | _P8Y 
royalties ments ® 
$40, 027 $13, 003 | $9,785 | $2, 155 $672 $955 
44, 689 14,162 | 9,891 1, 639 836 1, 020 
40, 845 12,369 | 8,233 | 2,094 1, 008 1, 529 
43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 i: 616 
48, 218 14,313 | 9,175 1,578 | 1,097 1, 801 
60, 262 ; 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 
79, 970 23,933 | 9,771 586 1, 061 1, 844 
101, 813 27, 161 | 10, 389 57 940 1, 703 
112, 043 28,017 | 11,195 |.......- 944 1,970 
1944 
| SRP 3. ae, ee 13, 096 9, 383 2, 298 5 are 78 165 231 
September. ..............- 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 SS 78 168 234 
A 13, 178 9, 398 2, 341 4 Seer 79 171 237 
nn Ee 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395  /_ 7 175 238 
eT ae 13, 376 9, 530 2, 384 St 80 177 240 
1945 
_... eae 13, 538 9, 589 2, 472 970 80 185 241 
a. ee ae 13, 723 9, 625 2, 608 980 80 187 243 
a SEY ees 13, 660 9, 621 2, 531 990 80 194 244 
Se eee. 13, 562 9, 545 2, 491 1, 002 80 195 249 
Be icusaskivnsencontas 13, 538 9, 486 2, 504 1,012 81 202 253 
RE Ea are eee 13, 692 9, 520 2, 493 1, 024 81 209 257 
PASE AS ae ee 13, 622 9, 509 2, 479 9 032 81 219 259 
AP dy See 13, 280 9, 216 2, 441 1, 040 82 228 259 
1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 


come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; August payments were 
$14 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
SS to the armed forces, and, beginning with 

ebruary 1944, mustering-out pay 

4 Karnings of persons employ: ed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment in- 
surance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment allow: 
ances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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under the Social Security Act totaled 
$8.9 million, an increase of 35 and 36 


percent, respectively, over the number Act have 


and amount paid a year earlier. Pay- 
ments under the Railroad Retirement 
remained fairly 


throughout the 12-month period; pay- 
ments to 4,400 survivors of railroad 


stable workers were $149,000 in August. 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 8, 1945] 



































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 
Monthly —aee and disability | Survivor benefits 
State Rail- 
Calendar year and | -po¢a) ae unem-| SetV- | toad 
Monthly Lump-sum 8 . ick. ploy- | °%, | Unem- 
Rail- | Civil sess | Ment | Reng. | Ploy- 
Social | oad Serv- | Veter- | | : | | ; ra ome com- — ment 
Secu- | Retire- | ice -| 80S Ad-| gociat | Raik | Veter. | Social | Rail | Civil- | Veter: | pensa. | Pemsa-| ment | Insur- 
rity ment Com- | minis- | Geoy- |_T0ad | ans Ad- Secu- | _202d | Service |ans Ad- tion 1 | , 0m | Act | ance 
Act? ‘Act 3 mis- |tration’| ‘yi¢y |Retire- | “minis. rity Retire- | Com- | minis- 7 laws c Act 2 
sion 4 | | Acts | Ment |tration7| Act» | ment | mis- tra- 
ras Act 3 . Act’ | sion‘ | tion 1 
| | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1944 
I oo sicincilincncbnae 475.6 160.7 80. 1 854.7 411.1 4.3 344.1 14.2 1.7 1.2 4.2 7.0 re eee 0.6 
Se ee 482. 2 161.2 80.9 875.6 421.8 4.3 350. 9 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 5.9 63.3 3.3 -7 
CE Siicmnadsulienapsnkcwd 492.3 162.1 82.2 901. 4 434. 4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63. 6 8.3 8 
es Sa STR SY 500. 6 162.8 83. 2 929.6 | 445.7 4.3 364.7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 12.0 9 
| Cee SN ental 508. 7 163. 5 83.9 955. 7 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 74.9 16.8 1.2 
1945 
p  , SESS, Warner = 522.6 163. 9 84.8 982. 3 467.0 4.3 380. 9 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 
eS See 533. 9 164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 100. 1 26.1 1.8 
arch ee re et CRE res 547.1 165. 5 86.0 | 1,037.8 494.7 4.3 405. 7 18.7 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
aca gistensadcbidencsetede 558. 4 166. 0 86.6 | 1,070.3 510.0 4.3 459. 5 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7 5.3 87.2 * 28.3 1.2 
, ES aes Eee 570.6 166, 4 87.3 | 1,105.6 | 523.7 4.3 500. 9 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.2 98.0 28.1 8 
pO NEN EE EE 582.0 167.1 88.0 | 1,144.2 537.0 4.4 537.3 17.0 1.9 2.0 4.6 7.1 129. 4 31.9 8 
: Saree ncinabinsete 595. 3 167.8 88.8 | 1,194.3 546. 8 4.4 570.7 14.7 1.7 2.0 4.7 6.4 185. 5 35. 5 -6 
+ aie aecteaiaacam ernie emt 609. 4 168.5 89.4 | 1,245.8 554. 2 4.4 600. 8 14.7 1.7 1.8 4.7 5.8 | 230.5 44.1 1.2 
Amount of benefits 3 
BA dicacunudidegen $458, 896 |.......-. $683 |$51,630 |$299, 001 |......-- 2k oe $4,062 | $3,395 |........ 
> 444 96, 370 | $1,278 |.....-.- 4,401 pt eee 
1,383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $291 4, 604 re 5 Se 
1,451 | 109,192 | 13, 896 1, 926 4, 952 | eee 
[_ ae $21,074 | 114,166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7,784 1,448 | 105, 696 | 11,736 2, 497 5,810 SG datos ene 
aA 55,141 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25, 454 1,559 | 111,799 | 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 Sl eee 
eee 80, 305 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 1,603 | 111,193 | 15,038 4,114 6, 108 6 oF 
ees 97, 257 | 12F,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 57,763 1, 704 | 116,133 | 17,830 | 5,560 7,344 | 4,350 | $2,857 
ee 119,009 | 129,707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 1,765 | 144,302 | 22,146 | 6,591 7,863 | 4,784 4 
1944 
, een 96, 362 | 10, 236 10,843 | 6,506 | 40,369 | 6,549 148 12, 547 1, 968 661 712 476 Sei 408 1... 38 
September-_ a 97,743 | 10, 289 10, 889 6, 549 41, 524 6, 775 151 13, 004 1, 962 602 684 398 422 4, 246 207 40 
CS see 100,091 | 10,573 11, 040 6, 659 42, 271 7,012 14; 13, 038 2, 138 570 7 386 404 4, 350 748 46 
November. - aan 102, 457 | 10,770 10, 982 6, 673 43, 548 7,172 147 12, 924 2, 043 523 827 368 364 4, 918 1,148 51 
December.......... 105, 564 | 10,903 11, 064 6,788 | 44,485 7, 237 147 13, 813 1, 836 598 693 391 330 | 5,192] 2,016 20 
1945 
ps 111, 868 | 11, 257 11, 065 6,856 | 46,993 7, 507 143 13, 891 2, 189 599 830 371 318 7,299 | 2,438 lll 
ROMmGary  ........- 111, 874 | 11,548 11, 184 6, 810 46, 971 7, 755 143 14, 404 2, 181 534 788 319 290 6, 435 2, 413 98 
CU eee 119, 350 | 11,925 11, 253 6, 962 49, 039 8, 094 146 16, 042 2, 634 764 1, 257 388 362 7, 242 3, 140 100 
April___. hbo 121, 222 | 12,155 11, 270 6, 974 50, 306 8, 297 151 18, 450 2, 370 748 948 363 387 6, 179 2, 541 63 
ME Cnnnunandneiatd 128, 582 | 12, 450 11, 247 7, 119 51, 950 8, 478 147 22, 085 2, 563 874 1, 102 438 14 540 7, 044 2, 501 45 
p RE eee 135, 804 | 12,701 11, 379 7, 137 54, 804 8, 707 152 22, 613 2, 346 716 956 4 460 14 §35 9, 686 3, 572 42 
| ENS 143, 745 | 12,974 11, 448 7, 220 57, 228 8,773 148 23, 492 2, 033 649 928 4 470 14 470 | 14,352 3, 523 35 
J EOS 152, 466 | 13,348 11, 484 7, 263 |14 59,500 | 8,889 149 |14 25, 300 2, 021 693 842 14 470 425 | 17,948 4, 060 72 


















































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disa- 
bility payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year 
in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments’ were made, 
and amount of such payments. 

® For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered work- 
ers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. . 

11 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation laws adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts unad- 
justed. Data under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans only and exclude payments to self-employed 
veterans; data exclude Alaska prior to May 1945. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. _ 

13 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Preliminary estimate. 
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Lump-sum survivor payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
increased 6.8 percent above the July 
figure, but disbursements by the Civil 
Service Commission and the Social 
Security Board declined 9.2 and 0.6 
percent, respectively, while payments 
to survivors of veterans remained un- 
changed in August. Lump-sum pay- 
ments under the four programs 
totaled $4.0 million this August as 
against $3.8 million a year earlier. 

Of all types of payments, the unem- 
ployment insurance programs showed 
the sharpest relative increases in 
August, though the full impact of the 
sudden cessation of hostilities with 
Japan will be reflected in later 
months. Although claim loads ex- 
panded rapidly under State unem- 
ployment compensation programs, 
payments on many claims filed in 
August will not be made until Septem- 
ber, since, in most States, at least 2 
weeks must elapse between the filing 
of an initial claim and the date of pay- 
ment. Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments totaled $22 million in August, 
increases of 23 and 356 percent above 
July 1945 and August 1944 levels, re- 
spectively. Nearly $18 million was 
disbursed by the 51 State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies to a 
weekly average of 230,500 benefici- 
aries; a year earlier, 72,300 benefici- 
aries had received $4.8 million. 
Unemployed veterans receiving read- 
justment allowances averaged 44,100 
per week—24 percent more than in 
July, while payments, amounting to 
$4.1 million, were 15 percent higher. 
Unemployed railroad workers received 
$72,000 under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, more than 
double the amount paid in July and 
90 percent more than in August 1944. 


Rhode Island sickness compensation 
activities declined for the third con- 
secutive month. In August, a total of 
$425,000 was paid to a weekly average 
of 5,800 workers. Expenditures were 
15 percent below those of a year ago 
and 9.6 percent under the July 
amount. 

The 1.2 million beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in August represent some 721,000 
families. The 262,000 beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly retirement, disability, 
or survivor payments under the rail- 
road and civil-service retirement sys- 
tems are approximately equal to the 
number of families’ receiving such 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 


1938-—August 1945 
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1938 1939 
payments, since these programs do not 
provide supplementary payments for 
wives and children of disabled work- 
ers, and since monthly benefits are 
paid to only one survivor of a deceased 
annuitant. The 1.8 million bene- 
ficiaries under the veterans’ program 
represented about 1.6 million families. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Social security tax receipts in Au- 
gust remained at their high wartime 
levels; the severe slashes in August 
employment in war-production in- 
dustries will not be reflected until the 
last quarter of the year. Both the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and the unemployment trust 
fund continued to show large excesses 
of receipts over expenditures (tables 
5 and 6), although the unemployment 
trust fund is beginning to show the 
effect of the decline in war produc- 
tion. During the years of produc- 
tion for defense and then for war, 
aggregate monthly withdrawals from 
State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund declined from the high 
point of $83 million in October 1940 to 
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a low of $3 million in October 1943. 
In the first full fiscal year of the war, 
1941-42, withdrawals amounted to 
$368 million. In the next fiscal year 
the amount fell to about half that fig- 
ure and in 1943-44 to only $60 mil- 
lion. A slight reversal of the down- 
ward trend occurred in 1944-45, 
when withdrawals totaled $70 mil- 
lion. During the first 2 months of 
the current fiscal year withdrawals 
had already amounted to $37 million. 


During the first 6 months of 1945, 
the States. withdrew $7 million each 
month on the average; in July they 
withdrew about double this amount, 
and in August, more than three times 
as much—almost $22 million. In Au- 
gust a year ago, only $4 million was 
withdrawn. 

Practically all States withdrew more 
in August than in July, and 28 States 
more than doubled the July amounts. 
Reflecting large cancellations of or- 
ders in ordnance and aircraft pro- 
duction, Michigan alone withdrew 
more than $9 million in August, more 
than one-third of the total withdrawn 
by all the States during the month. 
An important portion of Michigan’s 
peacetime economy was converted to 
war production. In terms of dollar 
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value of output, the State received 
more war-supply contracts than any 
other; it was the largest ordnance- 
producing State and ranked third in 
aircraft production. At the end of 
1944, war-manufacturing pay rolls 
represented 45 percent of the State’s 
total income payments, as compared 
with the national ratio of 19 percent. 

New York and California made the 
next largest withdrawals from the 
fund in August, about $3.5 million 
each. New York ranked second in air- 
craft and ordnance supply contracts, 
but in 1944 the State’s war-manufac- 
turing pay rolls accounted for only 
14 percent of its total income pay- 
ments. In California, which ranked 
first in shipbuilding and aircraft con- 
tracts, war-manufacturing pay rolls 
in 1944 represented 19 percent. 

In the 3 months since VE-day, 
Michigan, with the sixth largest num- 
ber of workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, withdrew the largest 
sum, approximately $15 million. New 
York, with the highest number of cov- 
ered workers, withdrew about $9 mil- 
lion, and California, with the fourth 
largest group, about $8 million. 

Since the decline in ordnance pro- 
duction began somewhat earlier than 
in aircraft production and shipbuild- 
ing, Michigan is showing the effects of 
the reconversion period to a fuller ex- 
tent than the other States. Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Ohio also con- 
tained large ordnance-producing 
areas, but the production of ordnance 
did not represent as large a portion of 
total war manufacture as in Michi- 
gan. Hence these three States, with 
the second, third, and fourth largest 
numbers of covered workers, respec- 
tively, withdrew $2 million, $4.5 mil- 
lion, and $1 million, respectively, in 
the 3 months. 


About half of all workers covered by 
unemployment insurance reside in the 
six States discussed above, yet these 
six States withdrew from the fund ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the total 
amount withdrawn by all the States in 
the 3-month period following VE-day. 
The surrender of Japan will undoubt- 
edly lead to further increases in with- 
drawals from the unemployment trust 
fund, while at the same time the State 
deposits will decline. 

State balances in the fund rose from 
$2.1 billion on June 30, 1941, to $6.7 
billion on June 30, 1945. The latter 
amount includes $339 million interest 


Table 3.—Contributions and — under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1943-45 


[In thousands] 














Retirement, es and survivor Unemployment insurance programs 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on | State un- Federal Ratnod 
insurance | civil-service|carriers and| employ- | unemploy- et a 
contribu- | contribu- | their em- | ment con- ment B.-..4 ~ 
tions ! tions 2 ployees |tributions?| taxes ‘¢ tribwskions 
Fiscal year: 
MR cukibindinncumatamehwae $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267, 065 | $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 
1944-45... -| 1,309,919 486, 719 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
2 months ended 
August 1943_ ‘ 330, 209 222, 950 16, 146 344, 452 11, 277 1, 385 
August 1944. ‘a 345, 030 244, 605 15, 577 332, 814 14, 675 1, 156 
yd ae 347, 305 297, 212 9,777 323, 422 15, 066 1,419 
1944 
cee Seer 293, 279 23, 560 14, 182 160, 332 11, 727 1,099 
3, 814 24, 592 56, 936 4, 369 666 33, 105 
55, 427 23, 305 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 
267, 340 24, 098 14, 414 143, 760 11, 154 1,110 
3, 974 24, 226 55, 235 5, 899 919 31, 761 
33, 275 24, 230 1, 156 132, 093 13, 232 31 
222, 056 24, 707 4,679 127, 303 114, 251 7 
17, 640 23, 846 65, 484 5, 162 9, 729 31, 471 
41, 157 26, 498 1, 465 158, 365 2, 845 359 
315, 615 24, 808 8, 587 167, 886 12, 337 2, 215 
4, 591 21, 803 60, 041 5, 085 1, 575 30, 013 
- 61, 501 5 271, 976 1, 478 173, 103 2, 998 50 
FRET See 285, 803 25, 236 8, 299 150, 319 12, 068 1, 369 























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers, and contributions 
from employees in 3 States, deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts. Includes amounts transferred from 
State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account in the Federal unemployment trust fund. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 24, 
1945. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal 1945-46 
of $246.4 million from the Federal Government and 
of $1.2 million from the District of Columbia for cer- 
tain District Government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, un- 
less otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by the 
Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 




















Fiscal year 1944—45 Fiscal year 1945-46 
Item Ex : 

; penditures _ |Expenditures 
——, through Au- ———- through Au- 

— gust 3 gust 3 
Ba sini cscs madnadextenieseaieoamsaaemaaaee $709, 659 4 $122, 421 $787, 015 $150, 151 
PAIOAI VG CANIS ids denesndinctcgeenenasa< § 25, 611 43,017 5 23, 015 5, 516 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board °__ 25, 446 41,788 22,870 3,975 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census__- 165 22 145 16 
Department of the Treasury ?_........-..-.----.-.- @®) 1, 207 (0) 1, 525 
Grants to States__.........---4 iiss eteenednenns 444, 214 84, 656 463, 000 98, 608 
Ci aaie COUN ois i enon ke cncen cnx. | 62, 351 74, 260 
Aid to dependent children-_-_-_-.....-..---.-------- 409, 800 | 10, 621 431,000 12, 071 
po SS ree ee 1,909 2, 279 
Unemployment compensation administration_-____ 9 34, 414 9, 775 32, 000 9, 998 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance_._| 1 239,834 34,748 | 1 301,000 46, 027 

















1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks an ON and returned to Treasury. 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

* Expenditures for Social Security Board adminis- 
trative expenses through July only; not available 
through August because of unavoidable circum- 
stances in Treasury bookkeeping operations. August 
expenditures are reflected in succeeding months. 

5 Appropriations for fiscal 1944-45 include overtime 
pay; for 1945-46, exclude overtime pay. 

* Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency re 
Includes amounts expended by the Board in ad- 
ministration of old-age and survivors insurance, 


reimbursed from old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

7 —_— resents amounts expended by Treasury in 
admin — title II of Social Security Act and the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of Treasury. 

8 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

® Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

10 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

1! Represents estimated expenditures as shown 
in 1945-46 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement 0 of ai U.S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 
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on the fund’s holdings of Government 
securities credited to the accounts of 
the States. The rate of growth in 
State accounts during each of the first 
3 of these fiscal years was about 35 
percent, while in 1944-45 it declined 
to about 25 percent. 


Rates of growth in individual State 
accounts varied widely from the aver- 
age for all accounts. From June 30, 
1941, to June 30, 1945, balances in all 
State accounts combined increased 
by 219 percent. The accounts of 24 
States increased at a lesser rate, 


whereas those of 27 States exceeded 
the average. Increases ranged from 
85 percent for South Dakota’s balance 
to 840 percent in that of Nevada; 18 
State accounts increased 200-299 per- 
cent while the accounts of 15 States 
rose 100-199 percent. Eight States 


Table 5.—Status of the cld-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by sbecified period, 1937-45 
{In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
. | 7 
Period Appropria- Reimburse- | Net total of U.| Cash with : 
tions to trust | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- |S. Government) disbursing perenne gy —o 
fund ! ceived 2 ments 3 ministrative securities ac- | officer at end exid of period riod 
expenses 4 quired’ | of period Dp pe 

ono elgg January 1937-August 1945. -__.- $7, 368, 601 $528, 513 $829, 512 $157, 896 $6, 546, 281 $38, 021 $325, 404 $6, 909, 706 

iscal year: 

Ee ee ee es 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 

a ae tina Site Giese 1, 309, 919 128, 854 289, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
2 months ended: 

August 1943 330, 209 8 27, 634 5, 645 —13, 000 23, 845 317, 554 4, 565, 234 

August 1944....____. 345, 030 4 34, 748 4, 875 —12, 000 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 

August 1945 DEED leccidcaccacens 46, 027 Se deh diecsnccdons 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 
eee eee | a 18, 118 SE) laddokdaneeseaene 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
September 3, 814 3,714 18, 492 2, 437 279, 964 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
October........... BEWON fe cacotpencens 19, 204 CO hi cnssaccnceBocan 26, 686 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
November | hee 18, 996 iS} ae 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
SS ee ee eee | 3,974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

1945 

a nA EE | 33, 275 20, 032 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
es EE Ae eee 222, 056 19, 431 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 
_ ERS EE ay eee | 17,640 22, 751 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
| ea EE Ea EOE 41, 157 21, 820 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
LD EES ee ae ee | 315, 615 22, 848 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
Sa Pee eae re | 4, 591 22, 354 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
EERIE ae: | 61, 501 23, 139 35, 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
August... ened Sey aberentes 285, 803 22, 888 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706» 


























1 Equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 
ment for Aprii-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 
expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table do 
not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 

5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 


















































| | 
Net total of Unex- State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Period acces | rene, | pated 
erio certificates valance a 
end of | - | Balance Balance 
A and bonds end of : Interest With- : Interest Benefit 
* A s A ate p) sits : t f 
period | acquired ! period Deposits credited drawals ? | yeni Deposits credited | payments edinee . 
Cumulative, January | 
— 1945_.... $7, 610, 393 $7, 598, 173 $17, 219 | $8, 861, 091 $467, 482 | $2, 365, 297 $6, 963, 330 $503, 749 $34, 048 $44, 701 $647, 061 
sca] year: 
ae eee 5, 878, 778 | 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307, 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
(ph 7, 315, 258 1, 487, 173 8,084 | 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70,492 | 6,679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 785 636, 150 
2 months ended: 
August 1943__ 4, 719, 315 341, 000 11, 315 ee ae | 9, 331 4, 336, 576 i. tee 97 382, 740 
August 1944__ 6, 215, 750 341, 000 4, 750 os 5 es | 8, 482 | 5, 707, 316 1,041 a 41 508, 433 
August 1945 7, 610, 393 286, 000 17, 219 Sf one } 36, 525 | 6, 963, 330 1, 278 | icktabasesee 82 647, 061 
| | 
1944 | | | 
eee 6, 215, 750 298, 000 4, 750 oer | 4,550 | 5,707,316 | er 17 508, 433 
September 6, 248, 160 34, 000 3, 160 oS ae 4, 216 5, 709, 979 os, es 48 538, 180 
October__._____ 6, 301, 412 3, 000 33, 412 57, 245 | 756 4, 882 5, 763, 098 43 | 69 | 45 538, 313 
November 6, 550, 190 278, 000 4h ee | 4,593 | 6,010, 922 | eee | 45 539, 268 
December.----......-- 6, 583, 434 | 33, 000 4, 434 | 7,071 2, 336 4,910 | 6,015, 418 | 28, 585 | 216 53 568, 016 
| ce aga 
6, 674, 828 | 74, 000 21, 828 | 43, 537 50, 165 | 6, 970 6, 102, 174 27 | 4, 637 | 100 572, 654 
6, 880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 | ik -- 4 a se | 6, 758 6, 307, ot i | 92 573, 214 
6, 914, 989 | 38, 000 3, 989 11, 346 2, 702 7 ,970 | 6, 313, 3 28, 324 | 250 | 116 601, 672 
6, 956, 109 | 25, 000 20, 109 1 ie 6 137 6, 354, 136 324 85 601, 974 
7, 226, 959 | 283, 000 | 7, 959 le eT 7,280 | 6,622, 933 1 65 604, 026 
7, 315, 258 88,173 | 8, 084 7, 261 | 57, 180 | 8, 296 6, 679, 109 26, 888 | 5, 330 96 636, 148 
7, 372, 826 35, 000 | 30, 653 OO 9 eee | 14,932 | 6,726, 955 ol EE eet 41 645, 870 
7, 610, 393 251, 000 | 17, 219 257, 968 | SeaRE Ee | 21, 593 | 6, 963, 330 i Pe Sin cacupeeu | 41 | 647, 061 





1 Includes accrued interest. 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


aceount amounting to $106,372,000, of which $101,000 was transferred from Ken- 
tucky account in July 1945. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $47,649,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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registered increases of 300-399 per- 
cent, and five showed gains of 400- 
499 percent. Alaska’s account in- 
creased 530 percent and Maine’s by 
559 percent. Only two jurisdictions— 
South Dakota and the District of Co- 
lumbia—fell short of having their 
balance doubled during the 4-year 
period. The balances of the seven 
most populous States increased as 
follows: New York, 303 percent; 
Pennsylvania, 269 percent; Illinois, 


236 percent; California, 320 percent; 
Ohio, 145 percent; Texas, 149 percent; 
Michigan, 185 percent. 

The States had accumulated a total 
of almost $7 billion in their accounts 
by the end of August. This amount 
represented 91 percent of the total 
assets of the unemployment trust 
fund; the rest was credited to the 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count. During August, the fund 
acquired $251 million of 17%-percent 


special certificates of indebtedness, 
maturing June 30, 1946, thereby rais- 
ing its total investments to $7,593 
million. More than 90 percent of the 
latter consisted of 17%-percent special 
certificates which mature at the end 
of the fiscal year. The remaining in- 
vestments were in long-term 214-per- 
cent regular Treasury bonds. The 
average interest rate on all invest- 
ments combined was 1.921 percent. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Board 


TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. Common Human 
Needs; An Interpretation for Staff 
in Public Assistance Agencies. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1945. 132 pp. (U.S. Social Secu- 
rity Board, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Public Assistance Report 
No. 8.) 25 cents. 

A discussion based on the convic- 
tion that some understanding of uni- 
versal human needs and of the basic 
principles of human behavior is es- 
sential in achieving the broad social 
purpose of a public program “admin- 
istered by humans for humans.” 


U. S. Socrat Securtry Boarp. Why 
Social Security? Written by Mary 
Ross and Illustrated by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. Washington: 
Social Security Board, Revised edi- 
tion 1945. 20pp. (Publication No. 
15.) 


Shows how the changes in our na- 
tional economy necessitated the de- 
velopment of the social security pro- 
gram. Originally prepared in 1937, 
the pamphlet has been revised to take 
account of subsequent amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Free distri- 
bution; requests should be addressed 
to Informational Service, Social Se- 
curity Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Socrat SecuriTy Boarp. BUREAU 
OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. Families 
Receiving Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, October 1942. Part II. Fam- 
ily Income. Washington: U. S. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 30 pp. 
(Public Assistance Report No. 7.) 
Asample study made in eight States 
in 1942, showing source, type, and 
amount of income of families receiv- 
ing assistance. Part I of the study 
had discussed the race, size, and com- 
position of the family and the reasons 
for dependency. A limited number 
of copies available for research work- 
ers and interested institutions. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Board, Washington 25, D. C. 
U.S. Socrat SEcurtry BoarD. LIBRARY. 
Selected References on Full Em- 
ployment. Washington, 1945. 
Processed. 


General 


BETTELHEIM, C. “Economic and 
Social Policy in France.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 51, June 1945, pp. 722-740. 
50 cents. 

The economic and social structure 
in France immediately after its libera- 
tion and the policies of the Provisional 
Government in its efforts to cope with 
the situation. 

Bustos A., Juiio. “La Previsién 
Social Chilena en 1944.” Prevision 
Social, Santiago de Chile, Vol. 12, 
Jan.—Mar. 1945, pp. 1+14. 

Surveys legislative developments 
and gives financial and statistical 
data on social welfare in Chile in 1944. 
Cassipy, Harry M. “Children’s Al- 

lowances in Canada.” Public Wel- 

fare, Chicago, Vol. 3, Aug. 1945, pp. 

171-177. 50 cents. 

Discussion of the arguments for and 
against the Canadian program. 
CHASE, STuaRT. Men at Work, Some 

Democratic Methods for the Power 

Age. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1945. 146 pp. $2. 

Shows how the Training-Within- 
Industry programs, the Hawthorne 


experiments, and the democratic 
planning embodied in the TVA indi- 
cate an increasing awareness of the 
need for solving the “conflict of the 
individual with the factory ... and 
with a planned society.” The chap- 
ter, Some Bureaucrats Are Human, 
deals with the work simplification 
program of the Social Security Board. 

Corson, JoHN J. “More Secure Secu- 
rity.” Survey Graphic, N. Y., Vol. 
34, June 1945, pp. 277-279 ff. 30 
cents. 

An analysis and interpretation of 
the social security provisions of the 
new Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
Ducorr, Louis J.,and others. Wages 

of Agricultural Labor in the United 

States. Washington: U. S. Dept. of 

Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, 1944. 139 pp. Proc- 

essed. 

The people who work for wages on 
farms, their numbers, composition, 
status, distribution, and wages, con- 
sidered in relation to the agricultural 
economy and the general wage 
structure. 

Gorsunov, A. The Work of the Soviet 
Trade Unions in the Field of Social 
Insurance of the Workers. Mos- 
cow: The Publishing House of the 
All-Union Central Council of the 
Trade Unions, 1945. 34 pp. 10 
cents. 

Information on invalidity and acci- 
dent benefits, maternal and child wel- 
fare programs, health and medical 
care provisions, pensions and burial 
allowances, and other social insurance 
measures for workers. 

GRATTAN, C. HarttEY. “Broad Social 
Security Measure a Jumble.” Bar- 
ron’s, N. Y., Vol. 25, Aug. 20, 1945, 
pp. 3, 7. 25 cents. 

Considers the financial aspects of 
the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The 

Exploitation of Foreign Labour by 

Germany. Montreal: The Office, 

1945. 286 pp. (Studies and Re- 

ports, Series C, Employment and 

Unemployment, No. 25.) $1.50. 

A comprehensive, well-documented 
study, based partly on official German 
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publications and documents. Dis- 
cusses the German administrative 
machinery for the regulation of labor, 
the procedures for recruitment of 
foreign labor, the number and geo- 
graphic distribution of the workers 
involved. Includes information on 
wages and living and working condi- 
tions, social insurance measures, and 
provisions for dependents. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Mini- 
mum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories (Supplemen- 
tary Provisions). Montreal: The 
Office, 1945. 110 pp. (Report V. 
International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-Seventh Session 1945.) 60 
cents. 

Supplements the recommendations 
passed at Philadelphia in 1944. In- 
cludes a section on workmen’s com- 
pensation, social insurance, and em- 
ployment service. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Year- 
book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44. 
Eighth Issue. Montreal: The Office, 
1945. 265 pp. Paper edition, $2; 
cloth edition, $3. 

Data in English, French, and Span- 
ish, for some 60 countries on popu- 
lation, employment and unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, wages, cost of 
living, retail prices, family income and 
expenditures, migration, industrial 
accidents, and disputes. Gives prin- 
cipal sources of information for all 
countries. 


KuczyNskKI, JURGEN. “Germany: Eco- 
nomic and Labour Conditions Un- 
der Fascism.” N. Y.: International 
Publishers, 1945. 234 pp. (A Short 
History of Labour Conditions Under 
Industrial Capitalism, Vol. 3.) $2.50. 
Outlines the structure and eco- 

nomic policies of German Fascism 

and describes labor conditions, in- 
cluding social insurance measures, 

1933-43. 


Kuznets, Simon. National Product in 
Wartime. N. Y.: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1945. 
156 pp. (Publications of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search No. 44.) $2. 

Considers some of the conceptual 
problems in estimating national prod- 
uct raised or magnified by the war and 
the application of tentative solutions. 
Discusses the interpretation of war 
output as a component of national 
product, the ways in which war and 
nonwar production is priced, and the 
changes in national product during 
World Wars I and II. 


Linder, Leo J. “The Right to Eco- 
nomic Security.” Lawyers Guild 
Review, Washington, Vol. 5, May— 
June 1945, pp. 126-150. 50 cents. 
The development of the Roosevelt 


work, relief, and social security pro- 

grams. 

Luna VEGAS, Ricarpo. “Métodos de los 
Censos de Poblacion de las Naciones 
Americanas.” Estadistica (Journal 
of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute), Mexico, D. F., Vol. 3, 
March 1945, pp. 7-133. 

A detailed study prepared for the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute 
giving background material essential 
for the development of minimum 
standards for the proposed hemis- 
pherical cer sus of the Americas in 
1950. 


MULLER, OscaR R. Un Estudio Sobre la 
Caja de Seguro Social y su Futuro. 
Panama: Caja de Seguro Social, 
1945. 22 pp. 

Explains the Panamanian system of 
old-age, invalidity, sickness, and ma- 
ternity insurance. The author, who 
was economic adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Panama when the Social In- 
surance Law was amended in 1943, 
discusses the problems of improving 
medicdl care, simplifying collection of 
contributions, and maintaining a 
reserve sufficient to meet the costs of 
old-age benefits. 


Municipal Year Book 1945; The Au- 
thoritative Résumé of Activities and 
Statistical Data of American Cities. 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 
Nolting, Editors.. Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1945. 603 pp. $8.50. 


“Postwar Reconstruction in the Union 
of South Africa.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 60, June 
1945, pp. 1215-1221. 30 cents. 
Summarizes planning by various 

agencies in the fields of public health, 

social security, agriculture, education, 
housing, public works, and industrial 
development. 


RIEGELMAN, CAROL. “Labor’s Bridge- 
head: TheI.L. 0.” Political Science 
Quarterly, N. Y., Vol. 60, June 1945, 
pp. 205-221. $1. 

Reviews the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization since its 
establishment in 1919, with special 
emphasis on the accomplishments of 
the Philadelphia Conference. 


RUML, BEARDSLEY. “Taxes After the 
War.” State Government, Chicago, 
Vol. 18, July 1945, pp. 113-114. 
35 cents. 

The relationship of tax policy to 
maintaining employment. 


SCHMIDT, EMERSON P. Mitigating De- 
pressions. Washington: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1945. 29 pp. 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Post- 
War Readjustments Bulletin No. 
15.) Single copies free. 


Suggests public and private policies 
for preventing depressions. 

Sitcox, C. E. The Revenge of the 
Cradles. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press, 1945. 27pp. (Canada Must 
Choose, A Series Dealing With Our 
Immediate Problems.) 25 cents. 
The Canadian family allowance 

system in relation to population 

trends in Canada and its effect on 
national unity. 

“Social Insurance Measures 
in France.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 52, July 1945, 
pp. 83-86. 50 cents. 

Information on the financial status 
of the French social insurance pro- 
grams and on recent measures de- 
signed to overcome the financial diffi- 
culties. 

“Social Provisions in the New Guate- 
malan Constitution.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 52, 
July 1945, pp. 57-58. 50 cents. 
Summarizes the “social guarantees” 

provided in the constitution promul- 

gated in March 1945. 

“The Tenth Anniversary of the Social 
Security Act.” Jobs (Mississippi 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission), Jackson (?), Vol. 7, Aug. 
14, 1945. Entire issue. 

A series of articles on the inter- 
related programs of social security in 
Mississippi. 

Unidad (Revista de los Empleados de 
la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio), 
Santiago de Chile, Vol. 5, June 1945. 
Entire issue. 

A special issue celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Workers’ 
Social Security Agency. 

U. S. OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Hand- 
book of Latin American Population 
Data. Washington, 1945. 58 pp. 
Population, area, and density of 

population for major civil divisions 

and population for urban centers of 

5,000 or more for each country. 

“Wagner Program Costs Remain Moot 
Question.” The Eastern Under- 
writer, N. Y., Vol. 46, June 29, 1945, 
pp. 24, 30. 35 cents. 

Quotes the estimates of E. H. 
O’Connor of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America placing the ulti- 
mate cost at 1214 to 20 percent of pay 
roll, as opposed to the figures given by 
Senator Wagner. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


ANDREWS, DanieL K. “Old-Age Se- 
curity for the American Farm Pop- 
ulation.” Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 27, Aug. 
1945, pp. 634-648. $1.25. 
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Discusses the inadequacy of the 
public assistance program from the 
standpoint of the rural population and 
considers the advantages and disad- 
vantages, and some of the problems, 
involved in extending old-age and 
survivors insurance to agricultural la- 
bor. 

“Board Marks Tenth Anniversary.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 6, Aug. 
1945, pp. 122-125 f. 

Summarizes the activities of the 
Railroad Retirement Board since its 
establishment in August 1935. 


BROWER, F. BEATRICE. Company 
Group Insurance Plans. N. Y.: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
1945. 27 pp. (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 70.) 

A study, based on an analysis of 189 
plans, of company policies regarding 
various types of group insurance dur- 
ing wartime. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA. COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYE RETIREMENT ADMINISTRATION. 
1945 Conference. Résumé of Pro- 
ceedings. Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1945. 15 pp. Processed. 

The meeting .discussed the provi- 
sions of the new Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill which extend coverage to 
public employees, the investment of 
retirement funds, and the financing of 
the retirement systems. 

“Railroad Retirement Board Opera- 
tions, 1944-45.” .Monthly Review 
(Railroad Retirement Board), Chi- 
cago, Vol. 6, Aug. 1945, pp. 126-144 f. 

Smitu, T. Lynn. “The Recent In- 
crease of Persons in the Social Se- 
curity Ages.” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 10, 
June 1945, pp. 414-418. $1. 
Compares the age data of the 1930 

census with those of the 1940 census, 

concluding that “since the social se- 
curity program was instituted in the 

United States, there has been a strong 

tendency for persons less than 65 

years of age to declare themselves 

old enough to qualify for old-age 
assistance.” 

U.S. Boarp oF ACTUARIES. CIvIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
Founp. The Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Report ... Fiscal Year June 30, 
1944. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 28 pp. (79th 
Cong., 1st sess., H. Doc. No. 263.) 

U. S. BoarpD OF TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND Survivors In- 
SURANCE TRUST FuND. Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund... 
Fifth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1944. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 


29 pp. (79th Cong., 1st sess., H. 

Doc. No. 266.) 

A record of operations for the fiscal 
year 1944, the influence of the war on 
the trust fund, the expected trend 
during 1945-49, and the actuarial 
status of the trust fund. 


Employment Security 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. COM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL SEcurITY. Labor’s 
Program for a National Employ- 
ment Service. Washington: The 
Federation, 1945. 15 pp. 

Outlines the reasons for continuing 

a national system. 


BERRIDGE, WILLIAM A. “Observations 
on Beveridge’s ‘Full Employment in 
a Free Society’ and Some Related 
Matters.” Political Science Quar- 
terly, N. Y., Vol. 60, June 1945, pp. 
176-187. $1. 

BroaDwayY, FranK R. “Some Reflec- 
tions on the 1945 Legislative 
Amendments to Alabama’s Unem- 
ployment Compensation 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgom- 
ery, Vol. 10, Aug. 1945, pp. 2-4. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND RELA- 
TIONS. Resdlutions and Report... 
Urging the Return of Federal Em- 
ployment Services to the States. 
N. Y.: The Chamber, 1945. 2 pp. 


“Effect of Cut-Backs in War Con- 
tracts on Employment and Turn- 
over of Selected Plants.” Monthly 

_ Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 60, 
June 1945, pp. 1175-1181. 30 cents. 
The study covers the period Decem- 

ber 1943—May 1944. 


GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. Unemployment Fund 
Accounts 1943. London: H. M. 
Stat. Off.,1945. 8pp. 2d. 

GREAT BRITAIN. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE STATUTORY COMMITTEE. 
Twelfth Report on the Financial 
Condition of the Unemployment 
Fund (General Account) as at 31st 
December, 1944. London: H. M. 
Stat. Off., 1945. 12pp. 2d. 
Includes the report on the agricul- 

tural account. 


HENIG, HARRY, and UNTERBERGER, S. 
HERBERT. “Wage Control in War- 
time and Transition.” American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 35. June 1945, pp. 319-336. 
$1.25. 

Reviews the wartime stabilization 
program, considers the advisability of 
extending it throughout the transi- 
tion period, and formulates the broad 
outlines of a wage stabilization pro- 
gram for the reconversion. 

NEw JERSEY. UNEMPLOYMENT CoM- 
PENSATION COMMISSION. New Jersey 


Law.” . 


Covered Employment Trends, First 

Six Months of 1944 for Counties and 

Labor Market Areas. Trenton (?), 

1945. Unpaged. Processed. 

“Data of the number of jobs re- 
ported quarterly by covered em- 
ployees, according to major industry 
groups, showing state-wide totals and 
totals for each industry group by 
counties and accepted labor market 
areas.” 

OLps, Irvinc S. Some Aspects of the 
Proposed Guaranteed Wage. No 
Place: 1945. 17 pp. 

An address by the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation on why a 
compulsory guaranteed annual wage 
is not economically and financially 
advisable. 

PatcH, BuEL W. “Full Employment.” 
Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 2, July 30,1945. Entire 
issue. $1. 

Summarizes the provisions of the 
proposed Full Employment Act of 1945 
and the various proposals here and in 
England for ensuring full employ- 
ment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION. Adequacy of Benefit Pay- 
ments in Pennsylvania During Uni- 
form Benefit Year Ending May 31, 
1944. Harrisburg, 1945. 18 pp. 
Processed. (Statistical Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 48.) 

PIERSON, JOHN H. G. “The National 
Budget as an Aid in Reducing De- 
ficits Under Assured Full Employ- 
ment.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 61, Aug. 1945, pp. 
210-214. 30 cents. 

How a full-employment budget 
would function. 

PrEsS RESEARCH, Inc. Post-War Jobs; 
A Guide to Current Problems and 
Future Opportunities. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1945. 211 
pp. $2.50. 

Asummary of current thinking and 
planning for full employment, con- 
sisting mainly of excerpts from 
speeches, Official statements, and re- 
ports of government officials, indus- 
trialists, and Congressmen. 

U. S. LipraRy OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Biblio- 
graphy on Full Employment. Re- 
port to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency Relating to the Bill 
(S. 380) ... Washington: U. 'S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 56 pp. (79th 
Cong., 1st sess., Senate Committee 
Print No. 2.) 


A classified, annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 
WaLLacE, Henry A. Sizty Million 
Jobs. ,N. Y.: Reynal and Hitch- 
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cock; Simon and Schuster, 1945. 
Cloth edition, 216 pp., $2.; paper 
edition, 83 pp., $1. 

Shows in simple language the mag- 
nitude of and the need for postwar 
full employment, and outlines poten- 
tial peacetime developments, public 
and private, at home and abroad. In- 
dicates the national policies through 
which this goal can be achieved 
within our democratic processes. 
WASSERMAN, WILLIAM STIx, and LumTz, 

Hartey L. “Should The Govern- 

ment Guarantee Employment?” 

Modern Industry, N. Y., Vol. 9, June 

15, 1945, pp. 117-130. 35 cents. 

Arguments for and against Govern- 
ment guarantee of full employment. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. The 
Story of the Year; Proceedings and 
Reports of the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, May 30th, 1945. Ottawa: 
The Council, 1945. 27 pp. 


“The Conference Radio Broadcast 
Series.” The Quarterly Bulletin 
(New York State Conference of 
Social Work), Albany, Vol. 16, June 
1945. Entireissue. 50 cents a year. 
The texts of the four broadcasts 

which took the place of the regular 

annual meeting. The talks summar- 
ized State social welfare legislation in 

1945 and discussed the rehabilitation 

of the handicapped, services for youth, 

and services for veterans. 


LANGER, MarIon F. “A Visiting House- 
keeper Program.” The Family, N. 
Y., Vol. 26, July 1945, pp. 182-189. 
25 cents. 

The program of the Jewish Social 

Service Association of New York City. 


Mayo, Leonarp W. “A Cabinet Post 
for the Home Front.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, N. Y., Vol. 81, Aug. 1945, 
pp. 203-206. 30 cents. 

Urges the formation of a Federal de- 
partment of education, health, wel- 
fare, and recreation. Summarizes the 
report of the Committee on Reorgani- 
zation of Community Services, of 
which the author is co-chairman. 
The report stresses the need for the 
integration of health, education, wel- 
fare, and recreation services on local, 
State, and Federal levels. 

PoTTerR, ELLEN C. “The Year of De- 
cision for Social Work.” Confer- 
ence Bulletin (National Conference 
of Social Work), Columbus, Ohio, 
Vol. 48, July 1945, pp. 5-10. 15 cents. 
Outlines the functions of the va- 

rious organizational divisions of social 

work and charts a course of action for 
the National Conference of Social 

Work. 

ROMMES, BJARNE. 
Summary.” 


1945 Legislative 
Wisconsin Welfare, 


Madison, Vol. 14, June 1945, pp. 1-5. 
$1 a year. 
State welfare legislation. 


SAMSON, EmiIty D. Old Age in the New 
World. London: Pilot Press, 1944. 
60 pp. (Target for Tomorrow.) 
4s. 6d. 

Suggests ways of meeting the needs 
of elderly persons in England, who 
are still undergoing hardships despite 
various statutory and voluntary pro- 
visions. 


Health and Medical Care 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Brit- 
ish Health Services Today. N. Y.: 
The Services, 1945. 27 pp. (ID 
608.) 


Reviews existing services and out- 
lines postwar health planning. 


CANADIAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION. The 
Dental Profession in Canada and 
Health and Health Insurance. To- 
ronto: The Association, 1944. 29 
pp. 

A compilation of the proposals and 
policies of the Canadian Dental As- 
sociation with reference to participa- 
tion in a national health insurance 
plan. 

Cavins, Harotp M. National Health 
Agencies. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1945. 251 pp. $3. 

A directory of national health agen- 
cies, both private and public, giving 
for each its purpose and function, 
membership, publications, location, 
and executive officer. 


CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF MEDICAL 
CarRE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1944. Re- 
port... New York: Physicians 
Forum, Inc., 1945 (?). 47 pp. 
Processed. 

The addresses and summaries of the 
panel discussions at a conference, 
sponsored by the Physicians Forum, of 
doctors and representatives of con- 
sumer groups. Henry B. Richard- 
son discussed the distribution and or- 
ganization of medical and hospital fa- 
cilities; Franz Goldman considered the 
problem of payment for medical care 
and professional services; Channing 
Frothingham spoke on the essentials 
of high quality medical care; and Sid- 
ney Greenberg and Millard Rice con- 
sidered medical care for veterans. 


GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. National Health In- 
surance Fund Accounts for the Year 
Ended 31st December 1943. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stat. Off., 1945. 23 pp. 
4d. 

“Health-Benefit Programs Established 
Through Collective Bargaining.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 61, Aug. 1945, pp. 191-209. 
30 cents. 


A description of the plans, covering 
more than 600,000 workers, provided 
for in employer-union agreements. 


KLEM, MarGaRET C. “Nursing Care in 
Prepayment Medical Care Organi- 
zations.” Public Health Nursing, 


N. Y., Aug. 1945, pp. 412-419. 35 

cents. 

Information on the number of 
nurses connected with prepayment 
medical care organizations and the 
type of nursing service provided. 


MACKINTOSH, J. M. The Nation’s 
Health. London: Pilot Press, 1944. 
64 pp. (Target for Tomorrow No. 5.) 
4s. 6d. 

An illustrated booklet outlining de- 
velopments in Great Britain in sani- 
tation, nutrition, housing, industrial 
welfare, and maternal and child wel- 
fare and the provisions for medical 
and health services. 

NorTH DakoTA, STATE HEALTH PLAN- 
NING COMMITTEE. Medical Care and 
Health Facilities in North Dakota. 
Bismarck (?), 1945. 41 pp. 
County data on the number of 

physicians and dentists, the number 
of persons and area each served, the 
number of hospitals and hospital 
beds, and the amount and kind of 
local public health work. 


SARTAIN, GERALDINE. “Who Fights 
Health Insurance?” Nation, N. Y., 
Vol. 60, June 23, 1945, pp. 691-692. 
15 cents. 

Points out the groups opposed to 
health insurance and discusses their 
campaign in the press and on the 
radio. 


“Socialized Medicine.” The Index 
(New York Trust Company), N. Y., 
Vol. 25, Summer 1945, pp. 25-39. 
Reviews the growth and develop- 

ment of the medical profession, and 

discusses the development of group 
hospitalization and prepaid medical 
care plans and the proposals of the 

Waener-Murray-Dingell bill. 


UNITED HOSPITAL FunD oF NEw York. 
The Voluntary Hospital Looks 
Ahead. N. Y.: The Fund, 1945. 37 
pp. 

The report of the proceedings of 
the third annual wartime symposium, 
which centered on the hospital needs 
of children and the place of the vol- 
untary hospital in the community. 


U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. Tuber- 
culosis in the United States, Gra- 
phic Presentation, Volume 3, Mor- 
tality Statistics for Cities of 100,000 
or More Population by Age, Ser 
and Race, 1939-41. N. Y.: Medical 
Research Committee, National Tu- 
berculosis Association, 1945. Un- 
paged. 
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